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For  every  trick 
in  stretching 
a  dollar  I 


Dan  and  Michele  Miller 


Gone  are  the  days  when  all  a  family  had  to  worry  about  was  budgeting  for  food, 
clothing,  rent,  entertainment  and  taxes.  Now  family  budgeters  also  need  to  know 
about  such  things  as  credit  ratings,  mortgage-protection  insurance  and  FTC  laws. 


That’s  why  more  and  more  readers  are  turning  to  the  investigative  team  of  Dan 
and  Michele  Miller,  who  dig  deep  into  family  financial  problems  and  provide 
meaningful,  easy-to-understand  solutions. 


As  young  parents  of  a  growing  family,  the  Millers  look  for  every  trick  in  stretching 
a  dollar  . . .  everything  from  trimming  food  budgets  to  teaching  children  thrift. 


Dan  and  Michele  Miller  are  experts  in  contemporary  family  finance  and  their 
readers  know  it.  Another  reason  why  this  outstanding  Chicago  Daily  News  feature 
is  a  favorite  of  editors  subscribing  to  the  CDN/S-T  Wire  Service. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


still  doing  it 
the  hard  way? 

The  hard  way,  for  either  a  daily  or  a  weekly,  is  the  laborious  setting 
of  in-depth  and  feature  stories,  squaring  them  off  and  writing  head¬ 
lines  for  them.  Now  all  of  this  is  done  for  you  by  Copley  News 
Service.  Fifty  news  stories  and  illustrated  features  come  to  you 
every  week,  camera-ready  on  8V2-by-11  sheets,  proofed,  set  IOV2 
ems  and  with  headlines  that  fit.  Also  available  is  a  package  of  six 
analytical  stories  set  13  ems,  with  cartoons  and  illustrations.  Body 
type  is  Corona  and  a  special  offset  bond  paper  reproduces  beauti¬ 
fully.  Stories  are  written  and  edited  so  they  are  easy  to  bite.  Don’t 
do  it  the  hard  way.  Do  it  the  easy  way  and  save  time,  work  and 
money.  For  details  call,  write  or  wire  Copley  News  Service.  It  costs 
you  nothing  but  you  will  save  plenty. 


P.O.  Box  190  /  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112  /  Cable:  COPNEWS 
San  Diego  /  Phone  714-234-0191  /  Telex  695041 
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CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

BASEBALL  REVEALS  ITS  TRUE  COLORS  declared  a 
satirical  head  in  the  Portales  (N.M.)  News-Tribune  for  a 
Ralph  Novak  essay  on  the  baseball  strike,  from  which  we 
read;  “Now  we  are  besieged  with  all  these  labor-management 
arguments  straight  out  of  economics  class,  which  is  the  kind 
of  thing  baseball  is  supposed  to  divert  us  from  .  . 

STRIKE  ONE  AND  THEY’RE  ALL  OUT  was  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  streamer  penned  by  John  G.  Went¬ 
worth. 

A  BRILLIANT  FASHION  NOTE  in  all  this  was  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  photo  by  Arthur  Hager  showing  Twin  pitcher  Jim 
Kaat  attired  in  an  elegant,  lavender  Viking  stocking  cap  instead 
of  his  usual  baseball  headgear  during  an  indoor  workout  at  St. 
Olaf  College.  Caption  noted  he  couldn’t  wear  Twin  equipment 
because  of  the  strike. 

*  * 

SO  YOU’LL  KNOW  HOW  THINGS  ARE  GOING— A  banner 
in  the  University  Daily  Kansan  out  in  Lawrence  announces  “FBI 
Continues  Hunt  for  Twelve  ‘Top  Ten’  Fugitives”  and  the  story 
adds  that  the  overflow  list  of  desperate  characters  presently  in¬ 
cludes  three  women.  Ah,  women’s  lib. 

* 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  SPELLING  INCIDENT,  Cont’d— 
A  spy  sends  a  copy  of  this  order  to  telegraph  editors:  “Read 
it  ‘raisin’  sted  ‘raisen’  throughout  the  Fresno,  Calif.,  raisen  crop 
story.  The  AP.” 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  CORPORATE  SLOGAN  for  1972  is  suggested  by 
that  mid-west  paragrapher.  Bill  Vaughan,  in  his  “Senator 
Soaper”  column:  “Better  Shred  Than  Read.” 

*  *  «■ 

BAD  NEWS  FOR  GOOD  NEWS  PAPER— commented  the 
Houston  Chronicle  head  for  an  AP  report  that  The  Good  News 
Paper  (Fair  Oaks,  California)  folded  after  16  months  because 
creditors  didn’t  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  A  Detroit 
News  box  head  with  the  UPI  story  on  the  demise  declared 
simply  NO  GOOD  NEWS  TODAY. 

*  •*•  * 

3,690  DOGS — UNDER  ONE  WOOF!  punned  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  its  story  on  the  annual  local  dog  show,  while  the 
New  York  Post  man  studied  the  court  story  of  whether  a 
certain  Yorkshire  terrier  is  a  guest  or  a  resident  of  an  East 
Side  cooperative  apartment.  The  tenant  says  the  dog  belongs  to 
her  daughter  and  is  an  occasional  visitor;  the  cooperative  says 
not  so.  The  Post  head:  “Trial  to  Decide  Where  Dog  Hangs 
His  Leash.” 

•*•  *  * 

GOURMET  BULLETIN — For  his  lOOth  birthday  breakfast 
Andrew  Hastings  of  Louisville  had  the  usual:  Two  fried  eggs, 
rolls  spread  with  peanut  butter,  sauerkraut,  a  can  of  beer  and 
a  shot  of  whiskey.  An  AP  Wirephoto  by  Michael  Coers,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times  photographer,  documented  the 
feast  which  would  have  felled  lesser  men;  Hastings  declared 
this  has  been  his  morning  fare  since  194.S  because  “water  will 
rust  your  insides.” 

•*••*■* 

ALL  THOSE  EDITORS  who  got  a  release  from  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Louisiana  State  University  doubtlessly  read 
on  because  of  the  head  already  inscribed:  “Jaycees  Select 
Waterproof  Farmer  One  of  Four  National  Winners.”  Water¬ 
proof  turns  out  to  be  not  the  farmer’s  situation,  but  rather  a 
town  in  the  Pelican  State. 

*  * 

IS  THIS  HOW  THE  BLONDE  SYNDROME  BEGAN?  The 
other  day  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  s  Action-Line,  a  lady 
complained  she  hadn’t  gotten  a  wig  to  replace  one  she  returned 
to  a  company.  A-L  straightened  that  out,  even  got  her  two  and 
then  added  the  historic  note  that  in  Caesar’s  day  women  of 
certain  repute  were  required  by  law  to  don  yellow  wigs.  Con¬ 
tinued  A-L:  “Didn’t  take  long  for  other  ladies  to  notice  gents 
preferred  company  of  golden-haired  gals.  To  give  them  run  for 
their  money,  slews  of  Roman  ladies  started  sporting  wigs 
too  .  .  .” 
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18-21 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash, 
ington,  D.C. 

18 —  Canadian  Press  Association.  Toronto. 

19— 21 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  workshop.  Holiday  Inn,  South, 
Joliet. 

20 —  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Akron. 

20- 21 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Toronto. 

21- 22 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  9.  Albuquerque.  N.M. 

21-22 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Golden  Triangle  Motor 
Hotel.  Norfolk,  Va. 

21-23 — Nevada  Press  Association.  Riverside-  Hotel.  Reno,  Nev. 

21- 23 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  2.  Town  and  Country  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

22 -  Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  2.  Staunton,  Va. 

23- 26— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar; 
Tax  Equalization,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

23- May  5 — API  seminar  for  telegraph  editors  and  copy  desk  chiefs.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  New  York  City. 

24- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

24 — Associated  Press  membership  meeting.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

24— United  Press  International  meeting  for  editors  and  publishers.  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

28-30 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Le  Chateau 
Inn,  White  Haven,  Pa 

28-30 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  8,  New  Orleans.  La. 

28- 30 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  region  II,  Long  Beach,  California. 

29- 30 — Theta  Sigma  Phi  Region  3.  Minneapolis. 

30- May  I — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Akron. 

MAY 

2-3 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Holiday  Inn. 
Clinton. 

4-6— Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

4- 6 — Florida  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

5- 6— Sigma  Delta  Chi  regions  5  and  6.  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

6 -  Ohio  Press  Women  awards  dinner.  Marriott  Inn,  Cleveland. 

6-7 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  mechanical  section.  Marcus  Whitman  Hotel, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

6- 7— New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

7- 10 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

7-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  advertising  seminar. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

7- 19 — API  seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

8- 11 — International  Religious  Press.  Conference  Center,  Banff,  Alberta. 

9- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Holiday  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

11- 12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

12 —  Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  seminar.  Henrici’s  Motor  Inn,  Rockford. 
12-13 — Ohio  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Salt  Fork  Lodge, 

Cambridge,  O. 

12-13 — Eastern  North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.C. 

12 — Canadian  Press  Association  central  circuit  news  editors.  Ottawa. 

14-17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Indi¬ 
anapolis. 

14-17 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.C. 

14-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Lodge 
of  the  Four  Seasons,  Lake  Ozark,  Missouri. 

14- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  workshop:  newspapers 
and  the  law.  Texas  Tech  University,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

15- 19 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

17-19 — Consumer  Journalism  Conference.  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

17-20— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Shamrock  Hotel. 
Houston. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

19-21 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  workshop  on  women's  pages.  Gateway 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 
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In  September  of  1971,  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  spon¬ 
sored  a  special  merchandising  event  called  "Confid¬ 
ence  Days."  It  was  a  strong,  powerful  and  effective 
sales  promotion.  It  wos  so  successful  in  Syracuse,  a  non 
partisan  committee,  "Citizens  For  A  New  Prosperity," 
has  announced  a  National  Confidence  Days  promotion 
planned  for  the  week  of  April  16th. 


Hobart  lewis.  Chairman  af  Chiiens  far  a  New  Prasperhy 
says  "All  signs  indicate  that  aver  500  newspapers  plant  ta 
participate  in  National  Confidence  Days". 


Confidence  Days  offers  newspapers  and  retailers  a 
stimulating  sales  opportunity.  It's  success  will  help  fight 
inflation,  create  jobs,  preserve  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  improve  retail  business  and  help  to  keep 
America  strong. 


President  Nixon's  ci¬ 
tation  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  wholehearted 
public  cooperation. 


I  v-a’S  Best\ 


AMERICA'S  BEST  TEST  MARKET 

Yes,  since  Syracuse  is  America's  Best  Test  Market  —  it's  not  surprising  Confidence 
Days  was  so  highly  successful  —  many,  many  advertisers,  both  retail  and  national 
includina  their  advertising  agencies,  know  of  the  effectiveness  of  The  Syracuse 
Newspapers.  As  No.  1  Test  Market  U.S.A.,  documented  by  Sales  Management, 
Burgoyne  Grocer  and  Drug  Index  and  Selling  Research,  Inc.,  it  has  isolation  from 
outside  media  influences  —  strategic  location  in  geographic  center  of  state  —  ex- 
cellent  warehousing  and  wholesale  and  retail  outlets. 

Market  Data  Information 

Just  a  note  to  us  will  bring  you  our  up-to-date  Market  Data 
Booklet  on  the  Syracuse  Market. 
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Stolen  records 
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Newspaper  in  America 


More  than  two  years  ago,  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press  published  a 
roster  of  undercover  state  narcotics  agents,  home  addresses,  and  tele- 
jjhone  numbers.  State  authorities  claimed  the  list  had  been  stolen 
by  a  clerk  in  the  attorney  general’s  office  and,  since  there  was  no  law 
forbidding  publication  of  such  material,  they  came  up  with  the  novel 
device  of  charging  the  reporter  and  the  editor  with  the  felony  of  re¬ 
ceiving  stolen  property. 

An  E&P  editorial  (Oct.  .S,  1970,  page  4)  agreed  with  a  comment  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Tunes:  “The  Establishment  press  has  been  slow  to 
grasp  what  the  implications  might  be  ...  .  Should  this  case  stand  and 
become  a  precedent,  the  impact  on  the  investigative  efforts  of  the  press 
to  disclose  wrongdoing  in  government  could  be  devastating.” 

The  California  District  Court  of  .Appeals  in  Los  Angeles  has  just 
sustained  the  conviction  of  the  Free  Press,  its  editor  and  rejjorter,  for 
receiving  stolen  goods.  The  decision  will  probably  be  appealed  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court. 

In  view  of  recent  journalistic  history — the  Pentagon  Papers,  Jack 
.Anderson’s  revelations  with  respect  to  ITT  and  other  matters — the 
warning  of  the  L.A.  Times  should  be  given  some  credence. 

The  courts,  including  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  have  upheld  the 
right  of  newspa])ers  to  publish  without  prior  restraint,  lint  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  device  of  classifying  information  as  tangible  projrerty  within  the 
meaning  of  the  |renal  code,  is  a  new  and  threatening  techniepte. 

There  will  be  dispute  among  editors  as  to  whether  the  Free  Press 
was  morally  right  or  wrong  to  publish  the  list  it  did,  just  as  there  is 
still  contention  by  some  editors  that  newspapers  should  not  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  probably  some  editors  who  would 
quarrel  with  some  of  .Anderson’s  revelations.  The  point  is,  however, 
that  if  the  California  decision  becomes  a  precedent  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  regardless  of  the  story,  may  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Vending  machines 

In  view  of  the  increased  interest  in  the  usage  of  vending  machines 
by  newspaper  circulation  managers,  (ElkP,  .April  8,  page  12)  a  decision 
by  a  justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  this  week  is  pertinent. 

Justice  Richard  M.  Rosenbaum  declared  unconstitutional  a  Roches¬ 
ter  city  ordinance  regulating  vending  machines  on  city  streets.  The 
City  Council’s  law,  challenged  by  the  Gannett  Xewspajiers,  imposed  a 
SlO-a-year  fee  on  each  of  the  200  sidewalk  machines  used  by  the 
newspapers.  The  judge  said  his  ruling  is  “to  preserve  an  untrammeled 
press  as  a  vital  source  of  public  information,”  that  vending  machines 
“provide  an  important  convenience  for  the  public.” 

Maintaining  newspaper  circulation  growth  in  rapidly  expanding 
apartment  areas  of  some  cities  has  become  a  critical  problem  for  cir¬ 
culation  managers.  One  manager  reported  to  the  Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  .Association  the  use  of  vending  machines  in  and 
around  ajjartment  buildings  had  increased  single  coj)y  sales  ‘120%  in 
the  last  several  years. 

There  will  be  continued  efforts  by  tax-hungry  municipalities  to 
gain  revenue  from  this  development,  but  newspaper  circulation  man¬ 
agers  have  found  that  the  use  of  vending  machines  pays  off  in  some 
areas  and  is  worth  fighting  for,  and  the  New  York  court  ruling  should 
help  them  in  that  fight. 
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letters 


WELFARE  PUBLICITY 

I  want  to  pass  this  along  for  newspaper¬ 
men  to  think  about. 

Welfare  operation  has  been  one  area  of 
government  spending  that  has  operated  in 
great  secrecy. 

For  the  idea  has  long  persisted  that  it 
would  be  embarrassing  to  reveal  publicly 
the  names  of  welfare  recipients  and  how 
much  they  receive. 

Hence  welfare  files  are  closely  guarded 
secrets,  and  so  are  decisions  made  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases  by  social  workers  in  welfare 
departments. 

Yet  this  is  public  money  that  is  being 
spent,  and  in  astronomic  proportions. 

And  we  are  not  allowed  as  citizens  to 
know  who  gets  that  welfare  aid,  how  much 
they  get  or  anything  about  the  circumstances 
of  their  cases. 

Problems  are  always  corrected  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society  when  we  allow'  public  dis¬ 
closure,  where  society  is  free  to  probe,  ask 
questions,  investigate. 

Wby  should  government  persist  in  the 
Puritan  idea  that  this  is  an  area  that  must 
be  kept  secret  and  private  and  free  from 
the  public  eye? 

We  disclose  wbo  gets  federal  or  state 
scholarship  grants  because  they  don’t  have 
the  funds  for  higher  education,  or  for  spe¬ 
cial  types  of  education.  It  is  no  secret  who 
buys  homes  at  federally  subsidized  interest 
rates,  for  the  homes  are  advertised  for 
people  of  limited  income.  It  is  no  secret 
who  lives  in  public  bousing  because  they 
can’t  afford  the  rents  in  private  housing. 

In  scores  of  ways  we  disclose  the  names 
of  people  who  are  getting  tax  help  or  tax 
subsidies.  And  we  don’t  have  endless  abuses 
in  these  programs  because  they  are  all  open 
and  above  board. 

But  welfare  spending  and  welfare  cases 
are  secret. 

We  imply  sbame  by  covering  up  welfare 
help.  We  imply  there  is  shame  by  the 
secrecy. 

Yet  there  certainly  is  no  more  shame  in 
getting  welfare  help  from  government,  if 
the  need  is  legitimate,  than  there  is  in  get¬ 
ting  housing  subsidies  or  scholarship  grants. 

The  only  shame  is  for  those  who  abuse 
it,  who  make  false  claims,  for  those  who 
make  welfare  a  way  of  life. 

Public  disclosure  would  soon  bring  and 
end  to  such  abuses. 

No  one  is  in  better  position  to  press  for 
public  disclosure  of  welfare  information 
than  newsmen.  I  pass  along  the  suggestion 
for  editors  to  think  about. 

W'lLLiAM  K.  Badel 

Enterprise  &  Journal, 

Orange,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

HOWDY,  MIST! 

I  object  to  Ms.  because  it  isn’t  pro¬ 
nounceable.  It  doesn’t  roll  easily  on  the 
tongue.  It  either  comes  out  “Miss”  (horrors, 
cry  the  women’s  libbers)  or  “Mizz”  which 
in  the  boondocks  was  a  lip-lazy  way  of 
saying  Mrs.  Can’t  have  that. 

As  I  get  it,  the  women’s  libbers  feel  put 
upon  because  their  marital  status  is  defined 
by  their  title,  whereas  married  men  can 
pass  for  eligible  bachelors  or  vice  versa 
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because  of  their  single,  inexact,  all-inclusive 
title  Mr.  The  women  want  the  same  right 
to  confuse  the  public  that  is  inherent  in 
the  man’s  Mr. 

Let’s  go  whole  hog  and  be  truly  unisex. 
Call  everybody  Mist.  That’s  hazy  enough 
to  cover  one  and  all  and  perpetrate  a  co¬ 
lossal  pun  at  the  same  time. 

Karl  L.  Monroe 

Collinsville  (Ill.)  Herald 
*  *  * 

SPELLING 

Roy  H.  Copperud’s  “The  Well  Defiled,” 
both  parts,  pitched  up  on  my  doorstep 

the  other  morning.  Journalism  never 

ceases  to  amaze  me:  with  the  desperate 

impoverishment — intellectual,  not  financial, 
to  be  sure — of  American  newspapers,  tbe 
chief  trade  publication  can  find  time  to  de¬ 
vote  not  just  one,  but  tico  columns  to  the 
ludicrous  triviality  of  a  pointy-headed  per- 
fesser’s  views  on  spelling.  It  all  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  adage  that  a  journalist  is 
an  unemployed  newspaperman. 

Well,  this  perfesser  spent  about  four 
years  as  an  employed  newspaperman,  first 
with  weeklies,  then  with  the  Providence 
Journal,  where  he  knocked  around  the 
suburban  offices,  and  then  did  time  on  the 
day  and  night  city  staffs,  the  suburban 
desk,  the  night  rewrite  bank,  and  yes, 
even  the  rim  of  the  copydesk.  And  so  he  is 
entitled  to  take  a  rather  skeptical  view  of 
crusades  for  good  spelling,  because  he 
knows  the  vested  interest  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  has  in  promoting  the  accidents 
rather  than  the  essence  of  tough-minded 
and  searching  reporting.  Good  spelling, 
catchy  headlines,  and  support  of  the  ab¬ 
straction — and  the  abstraction  only — of 
freedom  of  the  press  are  the  stuff  of  Win¬ 
ners  &  Sinners  and  its  imitators  throughout 
the  land.  Maybe  if  Copperud  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  spent  less  time  teaching  “journal¬ 
ism”  and  more  time  teaching  inquisitiveness 
and  skepticism  I  wouldn’t  have  to  wonder 
why  the  Guardian  gives  me  more  news  in 
24  pages  every  morning  than  the  New 
York  Times  gives  me  in  96.  And  don’t  tell 
me  it’s  ad  linage. 

But  I  digress.  Let’s  look  at  what  I  did 
say,  as  opposed  to  what  Copperud  says  I 
said.  I  said  that  the  ability  to  spell  well 
is  a  relatively  mechanical  talent  the  origin 
and  nature  of  which  are  a  mystery.  Cop¬ 
perud  says  “the  natural  ability  to  spell 
well  is  an  inherited  trait.”  At  its  face  value, 
this  statement  is  nonsense,  for  spelling  is 
learned  activity.  No  one  knows  whether 
the  ability  to  learn  to  spell  well  is  in¬ 
herited,  or  partly  inherited,  or  what. 
Partly  because  of  our  ignorance  of  what 
makes  a  gifted  speller,  and  of  the  demon¬ 
strably  low  return  on  the  formal  teaching 
of  spelling  at  the  secondary  level,  spelling 
should,  I  said,  have  a  lower  priority  than 
its  present  eminence,  nay,  its  enshrine¬ 
ment,  in  the  high  school  English  cur¬ 
riculum.  I  did  not  say,  nor  do  I  teach, 
that  students  “need  pay  no  attention  to 
[spelling],  because  someone  else  will  cor¬ 
rect  their  spelling  and  grammar”  (a  good 
deskman,  Copperud,  will  always  kill  the 
word  “presumably,”  because  it  can  get 
you  into  trouble — and  they  don’t  teach 
that  in  J-school).  In  short,  I  challenged 
the  assumption  that  spelling  can  be 
“taught”  in  any  serious  way — that  is, 
where  the  quality  and  quantity  of  what  is 
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learned  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  what  is  presented 
— at  all. 

It  all  comes  back  to  a  question  of  pri¬ 
orities.  Society  is  up  tight  about  spelling, 
as  the  amount  of  ink  I’ve  gotten  in  E&P 
and  elsewhere  indicates.  And  so  for  high 
school  teachers,  good  spelling  is  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  and  logic,  consistency,  and  ac¬ 
curacy  aren’t,  as  Copperud’s  columns  so 
amply  demonstrate.  Neither  are  imagina¬ 
tion,  amplitude,  inquiry,  and  spontaneity. 
I  think  those  priorities  should  be  changed. 
For  they  do  not,  in  any  important  sense, 
reflect  the  real  priorities  of  the  real  world. 
Take  news  reporting,  to  the  extent  that  that 
profession  can  be  considered  the  real 
world.  Above  the  virtues  of  spelling,  I 
learned  at  Charlie  Spilman’s  knee,  come 
getting  your  facts  straight  with  zero  error 
— in  which  Copperud  has  failed;  objectiv¬ 
ity — of  which  he  made  no  pretense;  and 
thoroughness,  such  as  an  inquiring  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  the  person  whose  views  you 
are  going  to  roast — never  made. 

Apart  from  these  failings,  and  getting 
closer  to  home,  Copperud’s  remarks  sug¬ 
gest  to  me  that  the  only  aspect  of  English 
teaching  on  which  there  is  lower  return 
than  spelling  is  journalism.  Anyone  whose 
teaching  method  is  to  “destroy  the  con¬ 
fidence  these  students  have  that  they  can 
spell,”  and  who  asserts  that  “very  few 
students  are  capable  of  truly  creative 
thinking”  shouldn’t  be  teaching  anything, 
anywhere,  any  time,  to  anyone — not  even 
the  unlikely  paradiscipline  of  journalism. 

But  as  I  say  (and  I  cribbed  it  from  a 
speech  by  Kurt  Vonnegut),  “against  stu¬ 
pidity  the  gods  themselves  contend  in  vain.” 

Donald  C.  Freeman 

Visiting  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Lancaster  (England).  Professor  of  Lin¬ 
guistics  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Linguistics,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 


Short  Takes 

V  .  .  .  called  the  news  conference  to 
lick-off  a  three-year  campaign  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  growing  problem  of 
drunken  drivers. — Wilmington  (Del.) 
News  Journal. 

♦  *  * 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT: 
Gai-bage  Sale  Today  through  Saturday: 
Lamps,  pictures,  broiler,  coffee  pot,  ladies, 
good  clothing,  wig,  playpen,  misc. — 
Danville  (Pa.)  News. 

*  *  * 

She  has  a  business  smoking  hams,  bacon 
and  sausage,  and  includes  Coke  as  a  good 
base  once  the  man  is  ready  for  baking. — 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

* 

CLASSIFIED— BOATS  FOR  SALE: 
1967  40  h.p.  Johnson  manual.  Purrs  like  a 
a  kitchen.  Asking  $350. — Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time. 

♦  * 

As  a  child  on  my  father’s  ranch  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  I  rode  jumping  houses  at  the  age 
of  4  and  .  .  .  my  most  favorite  person  was 
Tex  Ritter, — Nashville  Tennessean. 

Ht  if 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Where  media 
dedsion-makers 
congregate. 

In  New  York,  the  nation's  advertising  capital,  more  advertising 
executives-at  both  agencies  and  accounts- read  The  New  York  Times 
regularly  than  read  any  other  publication.  Bar  none. 


Agencies 

% 

Clients 

% 

The  New  York  Times 

89 

74 

Advertising  Age 

72 

62 

Time 

55 

45 

Anny 

47 

31 

Newsweek 

34 

31 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

32 

40 

Life 

28 

18 

Madison  Avenue 

21 

11 

Media  Decisions 

16 

19 

U  S  News  &  World  Report 

12 

12 

Sports  Illustrated 

11 

7 

Business  Week 

10 

16 

Sales  Management 

2 

6 

No  wonder  media  advertisers  invest  more  promotion  dollars  in 
in  any  other  medium -print  or  broadcast,  local  or  national,  trade  or  consumer 

Join  them.  Join  us.  For  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

JfeUr  Jlark  Stntej^ 

First  in  media  advertising  among  all  U  S  neiwspapers 


Sunday  Newsday,  $1.3  million 
project,  fires  up  competition 


By  William  Sexton 

After  11  months  of  research,  planning 
and  trial  runs,  Newsday  launched  its  new 
Sunday  edition  on  Long  Island  April  9. 
The  first  edition  had  a  press  run  of  482,- 
726  copies  totalling  396  pages  each. 

In  financial  and  logistical  tei-rns,  it 
could  be  the  biggest  publishing  venture  of 
the  year.  The  project  involves  about  215 
new  fulltime  employes,  in  excess  of  $1.3 
million  in  capital  spending,  eight  months 
of  advance  promotion  and  a  very  visible 
addition  to  the  metropolitan  media  scene. 

The  competition 

The  country’s  biggest  suburban  newspa¬ 
per  (weekday  p.m.  circulation  440,765),  is 
competing  directly  with  a  couple  of 
downtown  morning  giants,  the  New  York 
News  and  the  New  York  Times.  The 
News  sells  342,829  copies  on  Sunday  in 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties,  the  home 
ground  of  Newsday,  and  the  Times  151,- 
887.  The  Brooklyn-Long  Island  editions  of 
the  News  and  the  Times  have  been  heavi¬ 
ly  promoted. 

A  third  competitor,  the  Long  Island 
Press,  published  in  Jamacia,  Queens,  sells 
185,971  Sunday  copies  in  Newsday  territo¬ 
ry  which  lies  beyond  the  New  York  City 
line. 

Cover  pi-ice  on  Sunday  Newsday  is  25 
cents  (News,  25  cents  in  stores,  30  cents 
delivered;  Long  Island  Press,  30  cents; 
New  York  Times,  50  cents). 

Newsday’s  8,500  carriers  delivered  the 
first  Sunday  paper  without  charge  to 
weekday  home-delivery  subscribers,  who 
constitute  about  89  percent  of  the  total 
circulation.  Newsstand  purchasers  paid 
the  quarter  from  the  start.  After  a  three- 
week  home  sampling  period,  Newsday  will 
go  from  60  cents  weekly  for  the  six-day 
paper  to  85  cents  for  seven  days. 

An  audited  street  sales  count  wasn’t 
available  in  time  for  this  story  but  David 
Targe,  vicepresident-sales,  described  busi¬ 
ness  as  “very  brisk  and  very  encourag¬ 
ing.’’  He  said  a  number  of  dealers  report¬ 
ed  selling  out. 


TRIAL  EDITION  of  Sunday  Newsday  is  studied 
by  (left  to  right)  Lou  Schwartz,  managing  editor 
in  charge  of  planning  the  Sunday  package;  pub¬ 
lisher  Bill  Attwood,  and  editor  David  Laventhol. 


Bill  Sexton,  assistant  to  the  editor  at 
Newsday,  had  an  additional  assignment 
for  the  past  eight  months  on  the  task 
force  for  the  Sunday  edition. 


Editorial,  circulation,  production  and 
advertising  and  promotion  planning 
groups  went  to  work.  In  August,  hiring 
began  and  key  executives,  including  mag¬ 
azine  editor  Lou  Schwartz  and  national 
advertising  manager  Mike  Forgione, 
moved  fulltime  to  Sunday  planning. 

Magazine  prototypes  were  printed  last 
fall  and  between  January  and  April,  all 
other  sections  were  prototyped  at  least 
three  times,  twice  on  the  press  and  once 
on  a  real  Saturday  night.  Meanwhile,  a 
new  cold  type  department  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  utilizing  two  IBM  1130  computers 
and  four  Photon  units  (two  model  200s 
and  two  532s).  Two  building  expansions 
were  completed,  one  of  them  a  huge 
(75xl40-foot)  collating  department  with 
two  Shei  idan  model  MP  72  collating  ma¬ 
chines. 


Promotion  campaign 

Promotion  began  in  September.  First 
came  an  institutional  campaign  utilizing 
in-paper  space  and  radio  on  the  theme  of 
Newsday  “At  Your  Service.’’  In  January, 
ads  began  mentioning  that  Newsday 
would  be  “at  your  service’’  seven  days  a 
week  from  April  on.  Billboards  went  up  in 
February.  With  the  first  week  in  March  a 
major  sales  drive  began  using  more  than 
4,000  radio  spots  and  115,000  lines  of  in¬ 
paper  space  as  well  as  billboards,  truck 
posters  and  dealer  displays.  The  hard-sell 
drive  used  the  theme,  “At  last,  a  Sunday 
paper  just  for  Long  Islanders.’’  Readers 
were  told  the  actual  price  of  the  new 
paper  on  April  3  after  months  of  tight 
security. 

On  Monday,  March  20,  the  full  staff 
was  in  starting  position.  Test  runs  took 
place  on  two  Saturday  nights,  March  27 
and  April  1.  The  first  actually  went  on  the 
press.  The  second  went  as  far  as  lockup 
and  pi’oofing.  Attwood  pronounced  the 
final  prototype  a  success  and  the  first  ac¬ 
tual  edition  started  moving  copy. 

“Every  move  you  make  in  publishing  is 
a  gamble,’’  he  said,  “but  we’re  satisfied 
this  is  a  good  one.  We  took  our  time,  we 
deteimined  what  Long  Islanders  wanted 
in  a  Sunday  paper  and  now  we’re  offering 
it  to  them — at  a  price  that  will  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  in  these  inflationary  times.’’ 

Editorially,  the  new  Sunday  package  in¬ 
novated  in  the  Newsday  tradition.  Among 
the  surprises  was  a  standard-size  sports 
section  sandwiched  within  the  basic  tab¬ 
loid-size  main  news  section  (to  give  bet¬ 
ter  display  and  simultaneously  provide 
clearcut  .separation,  always  a  problem 
with  thick  tabloid  papers). 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE 

Lose  ISLAND 
NEViSPAPER 


U.S.  Weighs  More  Aid 
To  Saigon,  But  No  GIs 


Newsday  also  produced  a  48-page  tv 
magazine  in  unusual  half-tabloid  horizon¬ 
tal  format  for  more  legible  listings  and 
ease  of  reference.  And  the  comic  section, 
somewhat  hamstrung  by  traditional  syndi¬ 
cate  territory  restrictions  (the  Manhattan 
papers  claim  102  miles  of  Long  Island  in 
addition  to  their  regular  50-mile  radius  in 
other  directions),  came  up  with  a  unique 
“Nostalgia  Page’’  of  pre-war  comics  from 
King  Features  Syndicate’s  archives. 
Eastern  Color  prints  the  comics  in  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

The  financial  section  struck  its  blow  for 
indispensability  in  the  face  of  the  New 
York  Times  by  developing  a  new  stock 
table.  It  provides  dividend  yield  and 
pi'ice/eamings  ratio  for  all  stocks  traded 
during  the  week  on  the  New  York  and 
American  Exchanges.  AP  computers  proc¬ 
ess  the  tailor-made  tables  which  are  set 
via  Dataspeed  and  Photon  in  a  15-pica 
column  width. 

“Our  job  was  to  give  our  own  daily 
readers  the  kind  of  Newsday  coverage 
they  were  used  to  on  weekdays,’’  said 
Laventhol,  “but  to  come  up  with  all  the 
special  elements  they  expect  in  a  Sunday 
paper.  Since  we  w'ere  starting  from 
scratch  in  the  face  of  very  strong  estab¬ 
lished  competition,  though,  we  had  to 
strive  to  make  all  those  traditional 
features  distinctive  and  very  noticeably 


Free-standing  magazine 

Most  distinctive  of  all,  probably,  is 
Newsday’s  “supplement.’’  It  was  conceived 
as  a  free-standing  weekly  magazine  with 
its  own  editorial  staff,  columnists,  features 
and  only  one  real  restriction  on  the 
creative  horizons;  the  content  had  to 
be  for  and  about  Long  Islanders.  Hence 
the  name  “LI.”  Both  LI  and  the  TV  book 
are  printed  at  Providence  Gravure,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I. 

{Continued  on  page  8) 
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COLLATING  DEPARTMENT,  seen  in  the  last  stages  of  machine  installation,  utilizes  two  NP72 
Sheridan  machines  to  assemble  the  color  pack  (LI  Magazine,  TV  Book,  and  comic  sections)  plus 
advertising  preprints  of  Sunday  Newsday.  It  took  a  new  75  x  140-foot  wing  to  accommodate  the 
stuffers,  conveyors  and  loading  docks.  Pour  shifts  per  week  of  collating  personnel  assemble  the 
color  pack  for  advance  delivery  to  Newsday's  46  circulation  zone  offices.  Press  machinist  Paul 
DeirOrto  works  on  one  of  the  12-head  stuffers. 


Brooklyn  Today 
debuts  in  fall 

A  startup  date  of  September  11  for 
Brooklyn  Today,  a  daily  newspaper  in  tab¬ 
loid  format,  was  announced  this  week  by 
the  publisher,  James  A.  Smith. 

About  100,000  copies  of  a  56-page  pre¬ 
view  edition,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
advertising  from  stores  and  banks  in  the 
borough,  were  placed  on  sale  on  news¬ 
stands.  Each  has  an  order  blank  for  home 
delivery  subscriptions. 

Smith  said  $350,000  capital  will  be 
necessary  to  launch  the  paper  and  some  of 
it  has  already  been  raised  or  pledged  with 
the  help  of  Sebastian  Leone,  president  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  Leonard 
Nadel,  senior  vicepresident  of  the  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus  store  who  is  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A&S  itself  has 
pledged  $15,000,  Nadel  stated. 

Brooklyn  Today  will  employ  about  25 
reporters  at  the  beginning,  and  its  mes¬ 
sage  will  be  “Brooklyn  Power,”  said 
Smith,  24,  a  former  Washington  Post  re¬ 


Sunday  Newsday 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


The  initial  issue  of  LI,  56  pages  with  22 
pages  of  editorial  (12  of  them  in  color), 
carried  more  than  a  touch  of  New  York 
magazine’s  sense  of  total  identity  with 
home  base.  The  cover  story  is  by  former 
Newsday  staffer  Harvey  Aronson  (co¬ 
author  of  the  best-selling  “The  Defense 
Never  Rests”)  about  “Growing  Up  with 
Long  Island.”  Aronson’s  family  saga 
shares  display  with  Robert  Moses,  the 
master  public  works  builder. 

The  newsprint  editorial  package  comes 
in  three  major  pieces,  a  tabloid  section  of 
96  pages  (Part  II)  nestled  inside  a  stan¬ 
dard-sized  section  of  48  pages  (sports  and 
classified)  which  is  in  turn  wrapped  by  a 
96  page  tabloid  section.  The  initial  issue 
also  included  three  advertising  supple¬ 
ments,  two  of  them  preprints  and  one  a 
96-page  local  supplement. 

“Going  Sunday”  involved  Newsday  in  a 
major  building  expansion,  installation  of 
new  technology,  creation  of  two  magazine 
sections,  a  10  percent  increase  in  work 
force,  complete  revamping  of  production 
and  distribution  schedules  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  product  deemed  competitive 
with  the  Sunday  Times  and  Sunday 
News. 

Population  boom 

For  31  years  the  Newsday  organization 
had  been  content  with  weekday  publica¬ 
tion.  During  those  years,  however,  the 
number  of  New  York  City  newspapers 
had  been  steadily  diminishing  while  Nas- 
sau-Suffolk  grew — from  about  600,000 
population  in  1940  to  2.6  million  today. 

Not  until  Times-Mirror  Co.  (Los  Ange¬ 
les)  acquired  control  last  year  was  there 
a  major  impetus  to  challenge  the  city  pa¬ 
pers’  Sunday  domination  although  a  num¬ 
ber  of  feasibility  studies  had  been  carried 


out  for  the  late  Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  who  with  his  wife,  Alicia  Patterson, 
founded  the  suburban  tabloid  in  1940. 

Financial  studies,  market  research  and 
reader  surveys  in  the  spring  of  1971 
culminated  in  a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
May  26  attended  by  Newsday  president 
and  publisher  William  Attwood,  editor 
David  Laventhol,  geneial  manager  James 
Grider  and  Times-Mirror  vicechairman 
Otis  Chandler  and  T-M  executives.  The 
decision  w'as  to  go.  Timing  would  depend 
on  events  but  in  any  case  could  not  be 
sooner  than  April,  1972  because  of  the 
lead  time  for  installation  of  stuffing  ma¬ 
chines.  Spring  was  also  favored  over  fall 
as  a  starting  date  because  of  the  coming 
of  good  weather — preferable  for  carrier 
boys  getting  up  for  Sunday  morning  de¬ 
livery. 

The  first  visible  move  was  a  gradual 
buildup  of  the  daily  comics  section  in 
preparation  for  Sunday  color  comics  read¬ 
ership. 


IN  COLD  TYPE  department,  Bernard  Spilka  feeds 
tape  while  Charles  Russell  operates  one  of  two 
IBM  1130  computers.  Assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  Gene  Cordeiro  looks  on.  Room  in  the  back¬ 
ground  contains  two  Photon  200s  and  two  Photon 
532s  and  pasteup  area.  Cold  type  is  used  for  the 
roto  magazines,  Sunday  stock  tables  and  a  limited 
number  of  fads  for  Sunday  Newsday. 

porter.  Brooklyn’s  last  home-based  daily 
serving  the  entire  borough  was  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  January,  1955.  The  Brooklyn  Dai¬ 
ly,  published  by  Sidney  Klass,  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  32,000  in  the  southeastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  borough. 

According  to  Smith,  Brooklyn  is  being 
“shortchanged”  by  the  Manhattan-based 
news  media. 

Brooklyn  Today  has  opened  offices  at  32 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn.  Principal  execu¬ 
tives  working  with  Smith  are:  Joel 
Ringer,  associate  publisher;  Sidney  Rit¬ 
ter,  advertising  director;  and  Robert  T. 
Murphy,  associate  editor. 
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On  ASNE’s  50th  year  agenda: 


Fol,  minorities 

Panel  discussions  and  quiz  sessions 
infiltrate  a  program  of  set  speeches  for 
the  50th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  Washington  next  week. 

Registration  opens  Tuesday  morning  in 
the  headquarters  hotel,  the  Shoreham,  and 
formal  sessions  begin  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  As  usual  highlighted  spots  on  the 
program  will  be  filled  by  people  from  gov¬ 
ernment,  including  Vice  President  Spiro 
T.  Agnew. 

Reception  at  While  House 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  ASNE  members  and  their  wives 
at  the  White  House  on  Thursday.  Another 
informal  reception  for  wives  only  has 
been  scheduled  at  the  State  Department. 

Before  President  C.  A.  (Pete) 
McKnight,  Charlotte  Observer,  calls  the 
business  session  to  order  for  the  society’s 
49th  convention — one  was  skipped  in  1945 
— there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  System  and  the  Search  for  Individu¬ 
ality. 

The  participants:  David  Rockefeller, 
banker-financier;  Jean-Francois  Revel, 
author  of  Without  Marx  or  Jesus; 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  columnist  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Review;  and  John  K. 
Galbraith,  economist. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  B.  Con- 
nally  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  Wednes¬ 
day  luncheon. 

In  the  afternoon  session  a  panel  will 
consider  press  rights  and  responsibilities. 
The  participants:  U.S.  Senator  Sam  C. 
Ervin,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
constitutional  rights  that  has  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  freedom  of  information;  Jack  An- 
dei’son.  United  Feature  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist;  Roger  Fisher,  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard;  and  Kevin  Maroney,  a  deputy 
attorney  general. 

Richard  Kleindienst,  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral-designate,  was  to  have  pai-ticipated 
in  the  press  discussion  but  withdrew  be¬ 
cause  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen 
over  his  qualifications  following  Jack  An¬ 
derson’s  disclosui-e  of  a  memo  bearing  on 
settlement  of  the  antitrust  case  against 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  program 
turns  to  intei-national  affairs  with  a  panel 
discussion  on  China  problems.  Partici¬ 
pants:  Doak  Bennett,  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion;  Paul  T.  K.  Lin,  Center  for  East 
Asian  Studies  at  McGill  University,  Mon¬ 
treal;  and  Robert  A.  Scalapino,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Three  editors  who  have  remained  active 
since  retirement  from  newspaper  work 
will  tell  their  “view  from  greener  pas¬ 
tures.”  They  are:  Vermont  Royster,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  now  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  John  Q.  Mahaffey,  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette,  now  with  the  Model  Cities 
Program;  and  Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  now  at  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
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jobs,  Agnew 

Four  of  the  principal  Democratic  aspi¬ 
rants  for  the  presidential  nomination  will 
be  questioned  by  a  panel  of  editors  at  the 
Thursday  luncheon.  They  are:  Governor 
George  Wallace  of  Alabama,  Senators 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
George  McGovern  of  North  Dakota  and 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington. 

The  program  returns  to  a  pressing 
problem  of  journalism  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  panel  discussion  of  employment  of 
blacks  and  Spanish-speaking  minority 
personnel  on  newspapers.  The  panelists: 
Norman  Isaacs,  Columbia  University; 
Robert  Maynard,  Washington  Post;  and 
Charles  O.  Kilpatrick,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press. 

National  growth  problems  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  Friday  morning  talks  by  two 
academicians — Dennis  L.  Meadows  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Henry  C.  Wallace  of  Yale. 

Next  item  on  the  agenda  is  a  panel 
view  of  the  newsman’s  dilemma — his  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibilities  and  his  role  as  a 
citizen.  Participants:  James  Jackson 
Kilpatrick,  syndicated  columnist;  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman,  Washington  Post  opinion 
columnist;  Garry  Wills,  author  of  Nixon 
Agonistes;  and  Tom  Wicker,  an  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Vice  President  is  listed  as  the 
luncheon  speaker  on  Friday.  The  after- 
dinner  speaker  will  be  James  B.  (Scotty) 
Reston,  a  vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


Knight  shares  split 
on  two-for-one  basis 

Shai-eholders  of  Knight  Newspapers 
Inc.,  at  their  annual  meeting  April  11  in 
Miami,  approved  a  boai'd  proposal  to  split 
the  company’s  common  stock  on  a  two-for- 
one  basis. 

The  board  proposal  also  increased  the 
10  million  shares  of  authorized  common 
stock  (par  value  16%  cents  per  share)  to 
20  million  shares  (par  value  8%  cents  per 
share).  The  price  of  a  share  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  has  been  around 
$90. 

The  shareholders  also  voted  to  increase 
by  100,000  the  number  of  common  shares 
available  for  the  employe  stock  purchase 
plan. 

Byron  B.  Harless,  KNI  vicepresident/ 
personnel,  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  to  succeed  John  B.  Olson,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  who  has  taken  an  executive  post 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Board  chairman  James  L.  Knight  pre¬ 
sided.  President  Lee  Hills  reviewed  the 
KNI  year  for  the  shareholders  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr., 
gave  a  city-by-city  sui-vey  of  the  15 
Knight  newspapers  and  their  markets. 

15,  1972 


MARK  IT  WELL! — Maureen  Budny  stands  in  front 
of  the  new  symbol  of  the  market  area  served  by 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press.  When  the  Press  was 
acquired  by  the  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  last 
September,  it  was  almost  exclusively  local.  The 
new  management  decided  to  broaden  the  market 
and  the  Golden  Triangle  concept  was  introduced 
to  unite  the  surrounding  towns. 

Ownership  of  newspaper 
helps  insurance  firm 

American  Financial  Corporation  is  dou¬ 
bly  happy  with  its  acquisition  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  last  year  from  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  interests. 

Carl  H.  Lindner,  AFC  president,  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  annual  report  to  sharehold¬ 
ers:  “The  ‘asset  purchase’  of  the  Enquirer 
provides  excellent  communications  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  AFC’s  home  territory,  along 
with  the  prospect  of  stable  earnings  and 
growth.” 

AFC’s  primary  business  is  in  home- 
building  and  insurance — two  “explosive 
areas  in  the  economy,”  Lindner  noted  in 
his  report  of  record  earnings  for  1971  of 
about  $12  million — up  24  percent  from 
1970. 


New  J-Dept.  head 

Dr.  Dozier  C.  Cade,  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Georgia  State 
University  in  Atlanta,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  an¬ 
nounced  Dr.  Donald  G.  Hileman,  dean  of 
the  college  of  communications. 

He  succeeds  Willis  C.  Tucker  who  will 
return  to  full-time  teaching  in  September. 

Cade,  who  helped  organize  the  doctorate 
program  in  journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  held  faculty  positions  at  Emo¬ 
ry  University  and  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  served  as  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  copy  desk. 
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‘The  hick  press’ 
is  shoved  around 
in  political  race 

By  Judi  Pier 

Adding  color  to  the  political  scene  are 
the  newsmen  fiom  NATIONAL  PRESS. 
Wow,  CBS,  ABC  and  NBC  right  here  in 
River  City. 

They  come  in  droves  and  you  know 
when  they  are  around.  In  fact,  sometimes 
there  are  more  members  of  the  media  ob¬ 
serving  a  candidate’s  visit  than  the  gener¬ 
al  public.  But  isn’t  that  the  real  reason 
for  visiting?  It’s  not  to  meet  those  “w'on- 
derful”  voters  in  the  crowd.  If  it  were, 
the  candidates  would  schedule  their  visits 
a  bit  longer. 

Press  coverage.  That’s  the  key.  Getting 
to  the  mass  public,  not  the  few  stragglers 
who  come  to  meet  you.  They’re  not  insig¬ 
nificant,  of  course,  but  it’s  the  “almighty 
press”  that  really  counts. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  Gov.  George 
Wallace,  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  all 
the  Democratic  presidential  hopefuls,  the 
presence  of  national  press  was  most  evi¬ 
dent. 

And  their  importance — as  compared 
with  the  “little  people”  from  the  local 
newspapers  and  radio  stations — well,  if 
we  got  as  close  as  15  feet  of  the  governor, 
that  was  okay.  Just  make  sure  national 
press  got  its  coverage. 

National  Press  Tops 

The  local  press  is  more  important  than 
the  local  voters,  but  national  press — 
they’re  toi)s.  .\t  least  so  it  seems. 

If  that  is  how  the  priority  system  works 
before  the  primary,  where  do  the  “little 


WALLACE  AND  AIDE — Janesville  Gazette  pho¬ 
tographer  Mary  Munro  snapped  this  picture  of 
Governor  George  Wallace  at  a  political  rally. 
Standing  beside  him  is  Derryl  Gordon,  an  aide 
from  Montgomery,  Ala. 


JUDI  PIER  covered  the  Wisconsin  pri¬ 
mary  election  for  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette.  When  it  was  over  she  wrote  down 
these  observations  about  the  press  and 
politicians. 


people”  fit  in  after  the  election?  Will  they 
be  pushed  ai’ound  then,  too,  for  the  sake 
of  the  wealthy  or  the  powerful? 

Having  cameramen  (camera- women, 
too)  on  the  scene  covering  the  politicians’ 
visits  keeps  the  candidates,  their  wives 
and  aides  self-conscious  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  movements,  as  they  realize  one 
false  move,  and  “bang”  goes  the  shutter. 
At  the  Wallace  press  conference,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  the  Alabama  state  troopers 
stood  sluggishly  behind  the  podium,  a  ci¬ 
gar  hanging  out  of  his  mouth.  But  when 
the  camera  was  focused  his  w’ay,  he  imme¬ 
diately  w’as  on  guard,  removing  the  cigar 
and  standing  at  attention. 

When  the  national  press  is  covering  a 
candidate,  hick  reporters  better  keep  out 
of  the  way. 

And  if  we  don’t? 

Well,  there  are  alw’ays  the  Secret 
Service  men — bodyguards — w’ho  during 
George  Wallace’s  visit  were  rough  and 
ready. 

The  security  guards  with  the  other  ma¬ 
jor  Democratic  contenders  had  conducted 
themselves  with  dignity,  but  those  with 
the  Alabama  governor  seemed  to  be  out 
for  blood.  And  obviously  they  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  local  newsmen,  as  they  used  them 
for  bowling  pins. 

They  also  apparently  w’ere  believers  in 
Women’s  Lib,  as  they  bounced  some  of  us 
around  as  readily  as  our  male  counter¬ 
parts. 

Approximately  a  dozen  of  these  muscle 
men  were  with  Wallace  (in  addition  to 
three  Alabama  state  troopers),  which  I 
am  told  is  about  par  for  a  presidential 
hopeful.  The  federal  agency  cannot  dis¬ 
close  the  exact  number  of  guards  wdth  the 
candidates — “it’s  a  secret,”  one  of  the 


Secret  Service  men  with  Wallace  said — 
adding,  “Sometimes  we  have  to  get  by  on 
what  the  public  thinks  w'e  do.” 

Maybe  that’s  the  clue  to  the  whole  po¬ 
litical  scene,  getting  by  on  what  the  public 
“thinks”  is  happening. 


Robert  E.  Lubeck,  associate  editor, 
features,  for  the  Detroit  Newn,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council  of  America. 

He  replaces  Hal  Williams,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  Council,  comprised  of  more  than 
150  editors,  cartoonists  and  syndicate 
officials  from  around  the  nation,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  betterment  of  the 
comics  and  newspaper  industry  in  the 
U.S. 

Vicechairman  of  the  Council  is  Alfred 
Andriola,  creator  of  the  famous  comic 
strip  “Kerry  Drake.”  Secretary-treasurer 
is  Arthru  Laro,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  syndicate. 


Triangle  scratches 
Morning  Telegraph 

The  Morning  Telegraph,  the  horserace 
handicappers’  handyman  for  139  years, 
has  been  scratched. 

But  bettors  and  breeders  can  still  get 
all  the  information  they  need  in  the  Tele¬ 
graph’s  stable  mate,  the  Daily  Racing 
Form,  which  has  been  reworked  in  recent 
months  to  be  a  Telegraph  lookalike  in 
broadsheet  format  after  many  years  as  a 
tabloid. 

Stewart  Hooker,  publisher  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph,  a  Triangle  Publications  nevrspaper 
in  the  Walter  H.  Annenberg  empire,  an¬ 
nounced  the  suspension  of  the  racing 
sheet  a  week  after  New'  York  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  6  took  its  110  members  out 
on  strike. 

The  Telegraph,  W'hich  had  a  staff  of  260 
and  a  daily  sale  of  50,000  copies  in  the 
east,  was  published  from  a  letterpress 
plant  in  New  York  City.  The  Racing 
Form  moved  into  an  automated  offset 
printing  plant  at  Hightstowm,  N.J.,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  employed  only  a  few 
printers. 

Recently  the  coverage  of  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  track  was  switched  from  the  Tele¬ 
graph  to  the  Form  and  20  Telegraph 
printers  w’ere  laid  off.  Bertram  A.  Pow¬ 
ers,  president  of  “Big  Six,”  claimed  this 
w’as  a  step  tow’ard  consolidating  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Form  in  the  New  Jersey  plant 
and  the  strike  was  called. 

Hooker  denied  thei-e  were  plans  to 
merge  the  racing  papers,  both  of  which 
sold  at  $1  a  copy.  He  said  Telegraph  em¬ 
ployes  who  worked  during  the  strike 
would  receive  severance  pay  in  accordance 
w’ith  their  contract.  He  blamed  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  for  making  it  impossible  to 
maintain  Telegraph  racing  statistics  by 
keeping  some  of  its  members  away  from 
their  jobs. 

Detroit  News’  Lubeck 
heads  Comics  Council 
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Navajo-Hopi  range  war 
animates  New  Mexico  daily 

By  Irene  Clurman 


When  the  Gallup  (N.M.)  Independent 
expanded  its  daily  news  coverage  to  three 
nearby  Indian  reservations,  the  small 
town  newspaper  began  to  document  and 
modify  a  shifting  equilibrium  between 
traditional  tribal  ways  and  the  ways  of 
the  white  man. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Independent 
stepped  up  its  efforts  to  tap  an  increas¬ 
ingly  literate  and  interested  audience 
among  neighboring  Navajo,  Hopi  and 
Zuni  tribes.  Reporters  were  sent  beyond 
the  town  of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  base,  to  gather  copy  on  important 
reservation  events,  to  personalize  for  the 
Indian  people  what  had  previously  been 
an  impersonal  news  media. 

In  today’s  Independent  stories  of  tribal 
council  meetings,  tribal  elections  and  new 
tribal  programs  are  as  prominent  as  sto¬ 
ries  from  Gallup,  Santa  Fe,  Washington 
or  Vietnam.  Wii-e  service  stories  about  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Indians  in  other 
states  or  national  happenings  directly 
affecting  area  tribes  appear  often  on  front 
page.  Leaders  in  tribal  political  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs  are  seen  frequently  in  In¬ 
dependent  photos,  and  reservation  medi¬ 
cal,  educational  or  economic  development 
programs  are  covered  in  news  and  feature 
articles. 

Circulation  factor 

In  general,  the  reaction  has  been  favor¬ 
able  and  reservations  account  for  over 
half  the  Independent’s  circulation.  But  fo¬ 
cusing  the  printed  page  on  relatively  iso¬ 
lated  societies  for  the  first  time  has  in¬ 
volved  unusual  complications. 

The  ordinary  mechanics  of  putting  a 
story  together — picking  up  leads,  making 
contacts,  ferreting  out  background  in¬ 
formation — can  perplex  a  competent  re¬ 
porter  when  he  must  work  within  cultures 
that  are  in  some  ways  the  antithesis  of 
his  own.  Besides  cultural  hurdles.  Inde¬ 
pendent  reporters  grapple  with  a  lan¬ 
guage  barrier,  for  each  of  the  three  tribes 
has  its  own  distinct  tongue,  and  undertake 
long  journeys  on  treacherous  narrow 
highways  or  gutted  dirt  roads  to  reach 
reservation  communities  scattered  over 
thousands  of  square  miles. 

Through  the  trials,  inadvertent  igno¬ 
rance  of  tribal  ways  can  serve  to  widen 
the  gulf  between  reporters  of  good  will 
and  the  Indian  people.  Young  Independent 
staffer  Bill  Donovan  ruefully  recalls  his 
assignment  to  photograph  a  hogan,  the 
traditional  Navajo  log  home,  for  a  special 
edition. 

Restored  hogan’s  purity 

“I  found  one  10  miles  north  of  Gallup 
and  took  a  picture  from  about  five  feet 
away.  I  found  out  later  that  by  photo¬ 
graphing  it  and  also  by  standing  so  close, 

I  had  unpurified  the  hogan,  which  had 
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been  built  for  ceremonial  purposes,”  he 
explains.  “Someone  told  me  that  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  building  had  a  three-day  Sing 
(Navajo  ceremony)  over  it  to  purify  it 
igain.” 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  Indian 
leaders  have  resisted  opening  tribal 
affairs  to  the  view  of  outsiders  such  as 
the  newspaper,  and  even  to  the  view  of 
their  own  people. 

Occasionally  independent  reporters  cov¬ 
er  “firsts”  in  Indian  news,  such  as  last 
year’s  inauguration  of  Zuni  Pueblo  Gover¬ 
nor  Robert  Lewis,  a  sacred,  traditional 
ceremony  he  opened  to  the  press  for  the 
first  time.  The  resulting  photo,  run  front 
page,  showed  Governor  Lewis  receiving 
the  Zunis’  silver-tipped  cane  of  office.  In 
the  background,  Zuni  Caciques  (medicine 
men)  glare  at  the  camera,  for  they  are 
unhappy  that  outsiders  have  been  allowed 
to  witness  their  religious  ceremony. 

The  newspaper  has  been  regarded  as  an 
intruder  in  political  as  well  as  religious 
Indian  affairs.  Before  newspapers  came  to 
the  Southwest,  reports  on  tribal  affairs 
traveled  to  the  people  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  today  many  Navajos,  for  example, 
hear  of  tribal  government  matters  solely 
from  tribal  leaders  reporting  at  chapter 
meetings.  (“Chapters”  are  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  8.9-million-acre  Navajo 
reservation  which  spreads  from  Arizona 
to  New  Mexico  and  Utah.) 

When  the  Independent  began  to  cover 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  sessions,  therefore, 
traditionally  oriented  councilmen  objected. 


They  felt  and  still  feel  that  they  should  be 
able  to  pass  information  directly  fi*om  the 
tribal  chairman  to  the  chapters  without 
intermediaries. 

Opposition  to  Independent  coverage  was 
also  forthcoming  fi'om  more  “modern” 
tribal  leaders,  who  perferred  to  run 
things  their  way  without  having  their  ac¬ 
tions  spotlighted  by  headlines. 

For  the  most  part,  a  reporter  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  in  the  Navajo  Council  visi¬ 
tors’  gallery,  but  from  then  on  his  job  was 
made  as  difficult  as  possible.  A  new  repor¬ 
ter  spent  one  fruitless  afternoon  attempt¬ 
ing  to  obtain  copies  of  the  resolutions  the 
Councilmen  were  considering  at  that  ses¬ 
sion.  “Not  for  newspaper,”  the  council 
secretary  glowered  when  the  reporter 
finally  caught  up  with  her. 

Covers  window  rock 

Not  a  familiar  face  at  the  Navajo  capi¬ 
tal  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  Bill  Donovan 
says  he  finally  gave  up  trying  to  deal  with 
council  secretaries  and  started  getting 
resolutions  from  friendly  councilmen. 

Since  Independent  newsmen  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  attending  regular  tribal  council 
sessions  (they  are  the  only  reporters  w'ho 
cover  the  meetings  daily),  the  council  has 
resorted  to  ejecting  them  before  discuss¬ 
ing  particularly  controversial  issues.  Don¬ 
ovan  and  Independent  publisher  John  Zol¬ 
linger  wei'e  once  asked  to  leave  a  session 
on  the  grounds  that  the  council’s  attorney 
was  going  to  report  on  a  tribal  lawsuit, 
and  the  discussion  would  be  “a  privileged 
consultation  between  lawyer  and  client.” 
Since  there  was  no  story  to  be  had  on  the 
lawsuit,  the  Independent  bannered  “Na¬ 
vajos  Expel  Press”  and  ran  a  story  on 
that. 

“The  councilmen’s  reactions  ranged 
from  disdain  to  downright  anger  at  the 
{Continued  on  page  33) 
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To  name  or  not  to  name 
‘unsanitary’  restaurants 


The  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  adopted 
a  “no  names”  policy  during  its  campaign 
to  have  the  county  health  department  dis¬ 
close  names  of  unsanitary  restaurants. 

The  decision  by  the  paper’s  editors  to 
withhold  names  of  restaurants  visited  by 
the  consumer  affairs  reporter  with  a  coun¬ 
ty  health  inspector  touched  off  a  news- 
i-oom  debate  that  remains  unsettled  as  to 
how  the  ruling  might  apply  to  future  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  campaigns. 

The  campaign,  which  began  December 
19,  1971  and  ended  Januaiy  22,  1972,  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  release  last  month  by  the 
Broome  County  Department  of  Health 
to  the  Press  the  names  of  restaurants 
that  w'ere  found  to  pose  serious  health 
hazards.  The  Press  is  now  publishing  the 
names  of  these  restaurants. 

Phil  Bookman,  regional  editor  for  the 
Press,  a  Gannett  newspaper,  describes  the 
newsroom  squabble  in  a  report  on  the 
campaign  which  he  wrote  for  the  pilot 
issue  of  Media  &  Consumer,  a  monthly 
paper  published  by  Consumers  Union  in 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 

Bookman  related  that  the  Press  as¬ 
signed  a  reporter  to  investigate  why  the 
county  health  officials  would  not  disclose 
the  names  of  six  restaurants  where  its 
inspectors  found  serious  violations  of 
health  codes. 

What  started  out  as  a  one-shot  story  on 
the  mechanics  of  restaurant  inspection 
evolved  into  a  joint  news-editorial  series 
on  the  public’s  right  of  access  to  sanitary 
inspection  records.  A  Press  reporter,  Lee 
Rosenbaum,  visited  nine  restaurants  dur¬ 
ing  several  tours  with  a  county  health 
inspector. 

“What  she  found  in  the  restaurants,” 
Bookman  reported,  “ranged  from  utter 
disregard  of  the  sanitation  code  to  near 
perfect  compliance.” 

While  some  restaurants  had  been  closed 
by  the  health  department  for  refusing  to 
upgrade  sanitary  levels.  Bookman  said 
others  had  been  allowed  to  come  close  to 
the  levels  of  non-acceptability  with  little 
action  taken  against  them.  The  records 
W'ere  kept  shut  unless  a  person  showed 
sufficient  private  interest  despite  opinions 
that  the  records  could  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

According  to  Bookman  it  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  at  a  meeting  of  the  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  city  editor,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  business  writer  and  Lee  Rosenbaum 
that  publishing  the  names  of  restaui-ants 
cited  as  chronic  offenders  could  put  them 
out  of  business.” 

Among  the  arguments  used  by  those 
who  favored  publication.  Bookman  re¬ 
veals,  W’ere: 

•  “The  story  in  question  followed  the 
lines  of  other  new’s  stories.  If  a  newspa¬ 
per,  through  an .  investigation,  found  a 
government  official  stealing  public  funds, 
it  w'ould  publish  the  story  without  seeking 
to  determine  if  other  government  officials 
also  were  stealing  public  funds. 

•  “The  necessity  of  the  random  survey. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  check  every  res¬ 
taurant  in  the  city  to  make  a  point.  This 
point  was  made  also  on  similar  consumer 
investigative  stories  involving  short¬ 
weighting  and  drugs. 

•  “Names  are  used  in  all  newspaper 
stories.  It  would  be  folly  for  a  reporter  to 
cover  a  murder  and  not  use  the  name  of 
the  killer  in  fear  of  hurting  his  family.  It 
would  be  folly  to  review  a  play  and  not  to 
name  it,  if  the  criticism  is  unfavorable,  in 
fear  of  hurting  attendance. 

•  “Failure  to  use  names  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  the  new’spaper  was  covering  up  the 
sins  of  the  restaurants,  or  protecting  ad¬ 
vertising  interests.” 

Incomplete  list  unfair 

Bookman  said  the  arguments  used  by 
those  opposed  to  publishing  names  in¬ 
cluded: 

•  “Present  policy  of  the  County  Health 
Department  prohibited  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  restaurants  w’here  violations  had 
been  found.  We  had  permission  to  use  the 
names  of  the  nine  restaurants  visited  by 
our  reportei-,  but  only  those  nine.  It  w’ould 
not  be  fair  to  use  only  those  nine  names 
and,  it  was  reasoned,  the  goal  of  the  Press 
should  be  to  force  a  change  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  policy  so  that  all  names  of  violators 
would  become  a  public  record.  Then,  the 
Press  would  use  all  names  and  not  re¬ 
strict  public  disclosure  to  only  the  nine 
visited  by  a  reporter  in  a  random  visit. 

•  “We  w'ould  be  publishing  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  system  and  not  bringing  to 
account  the  system  itself.  We  were  more 
concerned  with  establishing  sound  restau¬ 
rant  inspection  and  code  compliance  than 
in  hurting  the  nine  restaurants. 

•  “There  was  a  difference  in  degree 
between  using  the  names  of  government 
officials  stealing  funds  and  that  of  restau¬ 
rants  with  poor  sanitary  records.” 

“After  considerable  debate,”  Bookman 
disclosed,  “the  ‘fairness  doctrine’  won  out 
and  it  was  decided  to  hold  out  the  names 
of  restaurants.  However,  it  also  w'as  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  story  major  play  and 
follow  it  with  strong  editorial  support.” 

Media  &  Consumer  pointed  out  that  res¬ 
taurant  inspections  became  a  matter  of 
public  discussion  in  1947  when  New  York 
City’s  health  commissioner  took  the  un¬ 
precedented  step  of  releasing  some  re¬ 
ports  to  the  news  media.  This  practice 
was  discontinued  when  the  commissioner 
resigned  for  health  reasons. 

Dual  lists  in  New  York 

S 

Recently  Joe  Kahn,  a  New  York  Post 
reporter,  wrote  a  story  for  Scanlan’s  in 
which  he  named  names  of  “Dirty  Kitchens 
of  New  York.”  Shortly  thereafter  the 
Health  Services  Administration  formed  a 
special  investigating  team  and  announced 
that  it  was  reversing  policy  by  making 
public  the  names  of  restaurants  that  did 
not  promptly  correct  violations  of  the 
Health  Code. 

The  lists  of  offenders  are  publicized 


regularly  in  the  New  York  Times  and  on 
some  radio  and  tv  stations.  The  Times 
also  runs  a  list  of  those  restaurants  which 
have  coriected  violations. 

In  addition  to  the  report  on  the 
Binghamton  restaurant  series,  the  first  is¬ 
sue  of  Media  &  Consumers  features  a 
story  by  the  Minneapolis  Star's  consumer 
investigative  team  on  hamburger  contami¬ 
nation.  There  are  reprints  of  stories  from 
the  series  that  yielded  91%  score  in  a 
readership  survey. 

M&C  is  edited  by  Francis  Pollock,  who 
said  the  idea  for  such  a  publication  came 
from  Morton  Mintz,  consumer  affairs  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  Post. 

Media  &  Consumer  has  three  sections: 

•  Clip  Service.  Reprints  of  examples  of 
consumer  reporting — investigative  arti¬ 
cles,  service  pieces  and  evaluations. 

•  Commentary.  Reprints  of  editorials, 
columns  and  commentaries  on  consumer 
matters. 

•  Journalism  Review.  Articles  relating 
to  consumer  journalism. 

Pollack  said  the  pilot  issue  was  sent 
free  to  3,000  newsmen,  ad  agencies,  public 
relations,  and  marketing  people,  consumer 
groups  and  government  agencies.  He  said 
management  is  considering  a  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  rate  of  $24  for  12  issues. 

• 


Reporter  top  minimums  are  increased 
$40,  to  $235,  in  a  new  two-year  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  contract  at  the  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail.  The  minimum  for  the  highest-paid 
classification,  covering  editorial  writers 
and  cartoonists,  is  raised  a  similar 
amount,  to  $270  while  18%  increases  are 
provided  for  most  lower  classifications  in 
the  editorial  contract  and  two  other 
agieements  covering  inside  circulation 
and  delivery  and  maintenance  employes. 

The  minimum  for  machinists  and  elec¬ 
tricians  is  also  increased  $40,  going  to 
$219.  Special  adjustments  give  increases 
of  $28.40,  to  $169.40,  for  garage  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  $22.30,  to  $129.60,  for  elevator 
operators,  cleaners  and  parking-lot  at¬ 
tendants. 

The  top  for  copy  boys  is  increased 
$13.95,  to  $91.35,  that  for  circulation 
stenographers  $19.10,  to  $125.10,  and 
that  for  junior  clerks  $17.10,  to  $112.10. 

The  company,  for  the  first  time,  will 
pay  reporters  who  use  their  own  tape  re¬ 
corders  a  half-yearly  i-ental  of  $10. 

• 


Leigh  S.  Plummer,  owner  of  w’eekly 
newspapers  in  Gary,  Ind.  and  suburbs, 
has  announced  plans  to  sell  the  papers  to 
Vince  Kirrin,  publisher  of  the  Calumet 
Neivs  in  East  Chicago. 

Plummer,  who  is  retiring  after  25  yeai’s 
of  publishing  newspapers  in  the  Gary 
area,  w’ent  to  Indiana  in  1947  after  w’ork- 
ing  on  the  Wall  Street  Jouryial. 

The  Herald  newspapers  circulate  in 
Gary’s  Glen  Park  and  Miller  sections,  and 
Hobart,  Merrillville,  East  Gary  and  Por¬ 
tage. 


$40  raise  in  Guild- 
Toronto  Globe  pact 


Gary  area  Herald 
group  is  being  sold 
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UNITING  THEIR  THOUGHTS 
Raymond  F.  S'lubblebine,  Associated  Press 
Third,  general  news 


The  editors  get  a  preview — 

The  29th  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  exhibition  will  be 


PRETTY  GOOD  SKATE 
M.  Leon  Lopez 
Chicago  Daily  News 
First,  portrait/ personality 


unveiled  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington  during  the 


American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  meeting  next 
week.  The  show,  sponsored  by  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  and  the  University  of  Missouri,  will 
travel  the  rest  of  the  year. 

{Complete  list  of  winners, 

Editor  &  Publisher,  March  11) 


I  DO? 

Mary  Mann 
Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Freelance-Star 
First,  feature 


BUCKS, 

George  Cassidy,  Milwaukee  Journal 
First,  sports 
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Reader  election 
jolts  editors  on 
comics  choice 

“Editors  who  tamper  with  comic  strips 
bleed  a  lot,”  says  Charles  Connor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail. 

He’s  been  wearing  sutures  ever  since  he 
expressed  some  views  about  comics  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Mail,  then  invited  readers  to 
participate  in  a  survey. 

Particularly  violent  in  tone  were  those 
who  criticized  the  Mail  for  dropping  “The 
Phantom”  because  it  was  gory. 

Setting  the  stage  for  the  reader  poll, 
Connor  wrote  the  following  commentary: 

*  *  * 

Some  people  dislike  change  in  their 
newspaper  comic  strips  just  as  much  as  in 
their  TV  pi-ogramming. 

TV  programs  change  every  season  or 
so.  Over  the  years,  however,  the  Daily 
Mail  sat  pat  on  a  number  of  old  comics 
that  had  been  standbys  for  three  decades 
and  more.  They  made  TV’s  long  standing 
Ed  Sullivan  look  like  a  neophyte. 

Take  Orphan  Annie,  for  instance.  Two 
years  ago  we  dropped  the  beady-eyed  An¬ 
nie  and  received  only  one  complaint.  It 
came  from  a  kid  who  liked  “Sandy.”  You 
remember  “Sandy”  .  .  .  Annie’s  dog  who 
said  “Arf.” 

Later,  because  Steve  Roper  and  Kerry 
Drake  were  so  alike  in  content  and 
format,  we  dropped  Kerry.  Not  only  did 
we  consider  Steve  a  superior  sleuth,  as 
well  as  a  newspaperman,  but  we  had 
several  complaints  about  Kerry  bringing 
too  much  violence  to  the  page  of  a  family 
newspaper. 

About  this  time  “Doonesbury”  came  on 
the  Daily  Mail  scene,  the  comic  creation 
of  a  21-year-old  Yale  University  student, 
Garry  Trudeau.  He  had  been  drawing  it 
for  his  college  paper.  It  was  popular  with 
the  students  at  Yale  and,  after  introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  national  scene,  it  became  big 
everywhere.  It  now  appears  in  more  than 
200  newspapers,  not  counting  college 
dailies  whose  students  have  requested  it. 
West  Virginia  University’s  Daily  An- 
thenaeum  is  one  of  these. 

Middle-aged  Americans  don’t  dig 
“Doonesbury,”  apparently,  from  the  com¬ 
plaints  we  hear  from  them,  but  those  un¬ 
der  30  do  and  are  firm  in  their  support  of 
this  strip.  We  keep  him  in  the  paper 
mindful  that  we’ve  got  to  have  something 
for  everybody. 

That  explains  why  Nancy  and  Donald 
Duck  suiwive.  We  understand  that  they’re 
big  with  the  6-and-under  crowd.  And  from 
chats  we’ve  had  with  comic  strip  fans  the 
past  two  weeks,  it’s  obvious  that  Andy 
Capp,  Beetle  Bailey,  Peanuts  and  the 
Charley  Brown-Snoopy  gang,  Mary 
Worth,  Lolly  and  Mark  Trail  are  favor¬ 
ites  for  one  or  another  reason. 

Working  girls,  especially  secretaries, 
find  a  kindred  spirit  in  “Lolly;”  the  soap 
opera  fans  can’t  do  without  “Mary 
Worth;”  ex-servicemen  of  World  War  II 
vintage  sympathize  with  “Beetle  Bailey;” 
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rebels  of  all  kinds  are  amused  by  Eng¬ 
land’s  “Andy  Capp;”  the  state’s  outdoor 
minded  go  for  “Mark  Trail;”  and  every¬ 
one  likes  “Peanuts.” 

Recently,  two  weeks  ago  to  be  exact,  we 
dropped  “The  Phantom”  after  receiving  a 
number  of  complaints  from  parents  about 
the  violence  it  contained.  You’ll  recall  that 
the  witch  doctor,  Hoogan  used  black  magic 
and  stabbed  a  voodoo  doll  made  in  the 
likeness  of  President  Luaga.  You  do  re¬ 
call,  don’t  you? 

At  any  rate,  some  parents  said,  “Look, 
you  newspaper  people  run  stories  about 
how  terrible  violence  on  television  affects 
children,  yet  you  publish  it  daily  on  your 
comic  page  in  the  Phantom.  You  think 
that’s  funny?” 

This,  coupled  with  an  earlier  poll 
showing  the  Phantom  a  bit  weak  in  read¬ 
ership,  prompted  the  decision  to  let  him 
get  lost  in  jungle.  Permanently?  Well, 
that  depends  upon  his  friends. 

*  *  * 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  reader  elec¬ 
tion: 
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Missouri  J-profs 
win  SDX  award 

John  C.  Merrill  and  Ralph  L.  Lowen- 
stein,  journalism  professors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  who  won  the  1971 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished  service 
award  for  research  in  journalism,  were 
cited  for  their  book  Media,  Messages  and 
Men. 

Judges  said  of  the  book  that  readers 
“will  be  rewarded  with  enlightenment  on 
the  many  complex  operations  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television.  This  work  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
journalism.” 

The  book  focuses  on  the  problems  of 
media  audiences  and  the  effect  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  on  them,  resulting  in  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  both  groups,  the  judges 
said. 

Merrill,  who  has  worked  on  several 
newspapers,  has  co-authored  other  books 
including  The  Elite  Press  and  The  For¬ 
eign  Press. 

Lowenstein  also  taught  journalism  at 
the  University  of  El  Paso,  worked  on  the 
El  Paso  Times  and  published  articles  on 
the  profession. 

Both  authors  hold  doctorates  and  are 
members  of  SDX. 

SDX  award  selections  in  all  categories 
were  made  from  1,033  entries  (See  E&P, 
April  8,  page  9). 
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Nichols  and  Cook  head 
Tribune  companies 

F.  A.  Nichols  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ti-ibune  Company  and  S.  R.  Cook 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  subsidiary 
Chicago  Tribune  Company  in  actions  by 
the  boards  of  directors  last  week. 

H.  F.  Grumhaus  was  reelected  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Tribune  Company  and  Virgil  Fassio,  who 
joined  the  Tribune  as  circulation  director 
on  January  1,  was  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Tribune.  Grumhaus  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1969. 

Successor  to  Kurz 

Nichols,  who  succeeds  the  late  W.  C. 
Kurz,  has  been  president  of  Chicago 
Tribune  Company  since  last  May. 

W.  F.  Caplice  was  elected  controller  of 
the  Tribune  Company,  replacing  J.  J. 
Lynch,  who  was  reelected  vicepresident/fi¬ 
nance  and  treasurer. 

The  following  were  reelected:  W.  H. 
James,  vicepresident.  Tribune  Company; 
J.  A.  Bums,  E.  D.  Corboy,  and  Clayton 
Kirkpatrick,  vicepresident  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Company. 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company’s 
stockholders’  meeting,  Kirkpatrick  was 
elected  a  director,  succeeding  Kurz.  All 
other  directors  were  reelected. 

At  the  Tribune  Company’s  stockholder 
meeting.  Cook  was  elected  a  director  suc¬ 
ceeding  Kurz.  All  other  directors  were 
reelected. 

• 

N.Y.  News  elects 
seven  as  officers 

Seven  executives  of  the  New  York 
News  were  elected  to  new  corporate  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  New  York  News  Inc.  at  the 
annual  directors’  meeting,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  F.  M.  Flynn,  board  chairman. 
They  are: 

Floyd  Barger,  executive  editor,  senior 
vicepresident; 

Bruce  G.  McCauley,  general  manager, 
senior  vicepresident; 

Valfrid  E.  Palmer,  business  manager, 
vicepresident  and  secretary; 

Jack  E.  Underwood,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  vicepresident; 

Walter  K.  Graham,  industrial  relations 
director,  vicepresident; 

Edward  F.  Kroepke,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  secretary; 

Francis  R.  Walsh,  production  manag¬ 
er,  assistant  secretary. 

Directors  reelected  Flynn  as  chairman 
and  W.  H.  James  as  president;  also 
Michael  J.  O’Neill  and  James  J.  Patter¬ 
son,  vicepresidents;  Robert  J.  Rohrbach, 
treasurer;  and  C.  J.  Hickey,  controller. 

W.  N.  Clark  of  the  parent  Tribune  Co. 
was  named  assistant  secretary. 

All  present  directors  of  New  York 
News  Inc.  were  reelected  at  a  stockhold¬ 
ers’  meeting.  They  are:  Barger,  J.  P. 
Cowles,  Flynn,  James,  Dr.  John  B. 
Lloyd,  McCauley,  O’Neil,  Palmer,  Pat¬ 
terson,  Rohrbach  and  J.  Howard  Wood. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 

BOYS  TOWN’S  FINANCES  REVEALED 


Long-standing  rumors  that  Father 
Flanagan’s  Boys  Town,  Omaha’s  famous 
charitable  institution,  was  far  better  off 
financially  than  it  would  admit,  were 
turned  into  fact  by  Omaha’s  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers.  It  was  a  major  scoop  for  the  group 
of  weeklies. 

In  a  copyrighted  section  (March  30) 
the  Sun  Newspapers  revealed  that  Boys 
Town,  started  in  the  1920’s  as  a  home  for 
wayward  boys,  has  a  net  worth  of  at  least 
$209  million  with  only  about  700  boys  in 
residence,  yet  continues  its  mailing  of  up 
to  34  million  fund  solicitations  a  year. 

The  eight-page  adless  section  was  not 
an  expose  of  wrongdoing.  None  was 
found.  In  the  words  of  Paul  Williams, 
managing  editor,  “We  looked.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  wrongdoing.  No  individual 
profiteering.” 

He  explained  the  Sun  Newspapers’  pur¬ 
pose  in  doing  the  section  “was  not  to  hang 
Boys  Town,  to  sensationalize,  or  to  embar¬ 
rass  Boys  Town.  Our  purpose  was  to  im¬ 
prove  some  incorrect  policies  at  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

There  is  little  question  though  that 
Boys  Town  will  suffer  in  terms  of  income 
from  donations  as  a  result  of  the  Sun 
articles.  There  was  wide  coverage  of  the 
story  by  the  wire  sei-vices  and  national 
news  magazines  after  it  appeared.  But 
Sun’s  management  contends  that  Boys 
Town  can  survive  nicely  if  it  never  re¬ 
ceived  another  donation  and  in  a  March 
30  editorial  said,  .  .Boys  Town  might 
well  consider  suspending  the  mailing  of 
further  begging  letters  until  it  knows 
what  it  wants  to  do  with  the  money.” 

Williams  said  that  Sun  Newspapers  got 
on  the  story  because  of  the  rumors  and 
“legends”  circulating  for  years  around 


THE  FINAL  STAGES  of  a  special  section  reveal- 
.iig  the  finances  of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys  Town 
were  put  together  in  the  privacy  of  Omaha's  Sun 
Newspaper's  managing  editor,  Paul  Williams, 
right.  Warren  Buffett,  Sun  owner,  and  Stan  Lip- 
sey,  president  and  publisher,  look  on  with  Wil¬ 
liams. 


Omaha.  “It  was  obvious  if  you  looked  at 
the  physical  plant  at  Boys  Town  that  they 
were  doing  well.  It’s  a  good  size  plant 
with  nice  buildings.  Occasionally  we  would 
hear  that  Boys  Town  had  millions.” 

As  it  turns  out  the  rumors  about  “mil¬ 
lions”  were  correct  but  there  would  have 
been  no  story  at  all  if  it  weren’t  for  Boys 
Town  officials’  refusal  to  divulge  any  in¬ 
formation  about  the  institution’s  worth. 

Boys  Town  occupies  a  1,400-acre  site  10 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Omaha.  Once  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  city,  the  institution  is  now 
edge  to  edge  with  the  city  because  of 
urban  sprawl.  In  addition  the  home  owns 
several  properties  in  the  city  and 
maintains  its  own  post  office. 

Last  fall  when  the  Sun  crew  began 
work  on  the  story  a  request  was  made  to 
Boys  Town  for  its  postal  receipts.  The 
request  was  denied,  not  to  the  surprise  of 
Sun  staffers  according  to  Williams. 

The  first  break  in  the  story  came  in 
November  when  Sun  acquired  a  94-page 
copy  of  Form  990  which  Boys  Town,  as  a 
tax  exempt  institution,  must  file  each  year 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
report  was  gotten  in  Washington  at  the 
suggestion  of  Warren  Buffett,  owner  of 
Sun  Newspapers  and  himself  involved  in 
other  charitable  organizations. 

Many  contributors 

The  Form  990,  which  became  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Sun  information,  showed  that 
Boys  Town,  in  1970,  received  more  than 
$17  million  in  donations  and  $6.7  million 
in  income  from  investments  worth  a  con¬ 
servative  $157  million  (listed  on  the  form 
at  “carrying  value”). 

Sun  staffer  Mick  Rood  was  doing  re¬ 
search  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Lincoln 
about  the  same  time  the  990  report  was 
received. 

Because  of  Boys  Town’s  status  as  an 
incorporated  village,  records  dealing  with 
highways,  education,  taxes  and  the  like 
are  on  file  in  the  Nebraska  Secretary  of 
State’s  office  and  therefor  in  the  public 
domain. 

Rood  discovered  that  despite  Boys 
Town’s  insistence  that  it  receives  no  gov¬ 
ernment  funding,  it  does  receive  around 
$200,000  in  such  funding  yearly.  As  the 
Sun  pointed  out  “That  amount  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  $25  million  or  so  that 
Boys  Town  grosses  annually  from  dona¬ 
tions  and  from  its  investments.  But  re¬ 
ceiving  public  funds  has  always  been  a 
touchy  subject  for  Boys  Town  officials.” 

The  Sun  staff  had  all  this  information 
early  in  December  and  discussed  a  dis¬ 
closure  date  coinciding  with  Boys  Towns’ 
Christmas  solicitation.  But  its  own  heavy 
holiday  schedule  caused  the  staff  to  put  it 
off  until  Januai'y. 

“During  this  time  we  were  worried  that 
some  other  medium  might  get  the  story 
away  from  us,  Williams  said.  “There  were 
no  rumors  that  someone  else  was  working 
on  it  but  there  was  always  a  problem  with 
us  going  into  a  public  office  asking  for 
information  where  we  don’t  generally  cov¬ 
er.  Other  media  have  contacts  in  these 


THE  FRONT  PAGE  of  the  special  eight  page 
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offices  and  it  looks  suspicious  when  we  go 
in.” 

In  January  an  outline  for  the  project 
took  shape.  Three  people  were  put  on  it 
full  time.  They  were  Williams,  Rood,  and 
Doug  Smith.  Wes  Iversen,  business  editor, 
was  on  reserve  status. 

Out  three  weeks 

“We  had  Iverson  in  reserve,”  Williams 
related,  “in  case  someone  got  sick.  Some¬ 
one  did  get  sick — me.  I  was  out  for  three 
weeks.”  Iverson  was  in  almost  full  time. 

During  January,  Sun  lost  Perry  Jenif¬ 
er,  assistant  managing  editor,  who  went 
to  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
Randy  Brown,  from  the  Wichita  Eagle 
replaced  him  in  February  and  became  the 
fifth  member  of  the  team. 

Between  the  sick  time  and  the  change 
in  staff,  some  time  was  lost  but  a  March 
23  publication  date  was  settled  on. 

The  outline  for  the  section  included 
plans  to  interview  the  Catholic  clergymen 
who  manage  Boys  Town,  the  laymen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors,  some  per¬ 
sonnel,  former  residents  and  others  in¬ 
directly  involved  with  the  institution. 
There  were  also  plans  to  contact  other 
charitable  organizations  to  establish  a 
yardstick  by  which  to  judge  Boys  Town. 

Smith  already  had  a  good  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  public  relations  man  at 
the  home,  and  had  told  him  that  Sun 
Newspapers  was  compiling  an  historical 
piece  on  Boys  Town  which  at  the  time  was 
true.  Through  this  contact  he  was  able  to 
get  some  historical  pictures  later  used  in 
the  section  but  w’as  unsuccessful  in  his 
efforts  to  get  financial  information. 

A  major  progress  and  planning  session 
was  held  by  the  Sun  staff  in  a  local  hotel 
on  March  8.  The  meeting  included  Buffett 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Valenti  strives 
to  stem  ad  ban 
on  X-rated  films 


Out-of-business.  Lennen  &  Newell  Inc. 
was  judged  bankrupt  (April  10)  by 
referee  Roy  Babitt  in  New  York.  The 
agency  had  failed  in  a  Chapter  XI  petition 
in  February,  listing  liabilities  of  $10,993,- 
000  and  assets  of  $6,384,000.  A  IT-member 
committee  of  the  New  York  Credit  Men’s 
Adjustment  Bureau  was  appointed  by  the 
court  as  trustee  to  represent  2,300  credi¬ 
tors.  The  prospect  for  recovering  debts 
owed  by  the  agency  appear  very  dim  but 
Raymond  W.  Holdswoidh  of  McGraw-Hill 
Inc.,  co-chairman  of  the  creditors’  commit¬ 
tee,  said  there  is  “some  chance”.  Leonard 
Schwartz,  an  attorney  with  Siegel,  Som¬ 
mers  &  Schwartz,  which  represents  the 
creditors,  said  there  are  complex  legal 
matters  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  it  wdll 
be  some  time  before  anything  will  be 
known  as  far  as  payments — if  any — can 
be  made  to  creditors.  Other  members  of 
the  creditors’  committee  are:  Thomas  E. 
Leonard,  Reader's  Digest;  Joseph  Cata- 
pano,  Dow  Jones;  Marcel  E.  Crampon, 
Newhouse  Newspapers;  Fred  Cige,  Me¬ 
tromedia;  Herbert  Goldberg,  Downe  Pub¬ 
lishing;  Fred  Kapsch,  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions;  Marvin  Schwartz,  New  York  Sub¬ 
ways  Advertising;  Richard  J.  Sedotto, 
Hearst  Corp.;  Daniel  F.  Sullivan,  Time 
Inc.;  John  H.  Wagner,  United  Advertising 
Corp.;  Samuel  H.  Weinrib,  New  York 
Post;  Thomas  E.  Zoda,  G.  E.  Broadcast¬ 
ing;  Kay  Johnson,  Tele  Rep  Inc.;  Peter 
Rizo,  Chilton  Publications;  and  Henry  A. 
Pearlman,  Adset  Sei-vice  Inc.  Many  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  seeking  “dual  responsibility 
clauses”  in  their  ad  contracts.  Such  a 
clause  enables  the  media  to  collect  from 
the  client  if  the  agency  defaults  on  pay¬ 
ment.  Many  broadcasters  have  these 
clauses  in  effect. 

*  *  * 

Bigger  discounts.  To  combat  direct  re¬ 
sponse  type  ads  in  newspapei-s,  television 
station  salesmen  are  giving  30%  adjust¬ 
ment  on  rates,  Robert  Marsh,  National 
Consumer  Marketing,  agency  for  National 
Liberty  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  told  membei’s  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  AANR.  Marsh,  whose  company 
does  all  the  tv  buying  for  the  insurance 
company,  bargains  with  printers  and  nego¬ 
tiates  insertion  costs  on  staffers  with 
newspapers,  said  the  tv  discount  puts 
newspapers  at  a  disadvantage  because 
most  publishers  do  not  give  a  volume  dis¬ 
count  for  preprints.  He  indicated  he  would 
double  his  committment  to  papers  that 
match  the  tv  discount.  For  1973  he  pro¬ 
jected  a  $52  million  ad  budget  for  National 
Liberty  Life  and  its  subsidiaries,  the  tv 
share  equalling  or  surpassing  the  newspa¬ 
per  budget.  He  anticipates  moving  beyond 
the  hospitalization  and  medical  field  into 
straight  life  and  no-fault  auto  insurance. 

ifi  if.  ^ 

Sale  made.  Winston  cigarette,  handled 
by  William  Esty  agency,  will  run  another 
color  ad  in  some  of  the  papers  that  belong 
to  the  International  Offset  League.  Ed 
Padilla,  Sacramento  Union,  head  of  lOL 
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has  just  finished  a  nationwide  sales  tour 
visiting  agency  production  managers  to 
tell  them  about  the  Union’s  low  cost 
reproduction  services  that  guarantee  color 
uniformity  in  League  papers. 

jfc 

Strong  feeling.  Ted  Ashley,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Warner  Bros.,  took  a  strong 
stand  against  the  policy  of  newspapers  to 
refuse  advertising  for  X-rated  movies 
when  he  was  honored  as  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Showman  of  the  Year  by  the  Publi¬ 
cists  Guild  in  Beverly  Hills.  Ashley  said 
the  ban  “denies  adults  the  information 
necessary  to  make  a  choice  in  an  ai’ea  of 
life  where  they  have  every  right  to  do  so 
morally  and  legally.”  He  said  an  X-rated 
(but  not  pornographic  films  like  “Clock¬ 
work  Orange”)  alert  people  to  the  kind  of 
society  that  could  exist. 

*  *  * 

Muskie  said  it.  When  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie  campaigns  for  primary  votes  in 
Penn.sylvania  he  will  do  without  billboard 
space  and  spot  tv  commercials.  At  a  news 
conference  in  Pittsburgh  (April  11) 
Muskie  said  30-second  tv  spots  are  “an 
abomination”  and  “counter-productive 
abuse  of  the  viewers.”  John  English, 
Muskie’s  senior  political  advisor,  said  the 
Maine  Senator  would  buy  longer  tv  com¬ 
mercials  to  get  a  message  across  and  more 
radio.  On  the  use  of  billboards,  Muskie 
said,  “I  have  a  record  as  an  environmen¬ 
talist  and  I  support  legislation  to  get  rid 
of  billboards.” 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  is 
considering  several  ideas  to  make  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  plans  available.  One 
would  provide  a  roster  of  the  right  people 
in  advertising,  merchandising  and  sales  to 
contact.  Carroll  Shelton,  ACB,  told  some 
65  members  of  the  Missouri  Advertising 
Managers  Association  at  a  seminar  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism  and  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Cooperative  Network,  that  plans 
are  made  available  now  to  all  ACB  papers 
where  it  can  get  the  approval  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  .  .  .  Comcore  Communications 
Ltd.  of  Toronto  has  acquired  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising  Inc.  of  Chicago  and  a  controlling 
interest  in  Grant  Advertising  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.  The  Comcore  group,  in  which 
BBDO  owns  30  percent,  now  has  the 
largest  billings  of  any  agency  in  Canada 
.  .  .  Rep.  Ben  Rosenthal  (D.,  N.Y.)  called 
for  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Washington  Evening  Star  to  run  ads  on  a 
food  chain’s  meat  price  policy.  The  ad  by 
Consumers  Supermarkets  claimed  that 
“when  the  giants  of  the  food  industry 
were  feeding  you  bull,  we  were  feeding 
you  beef.”  Joseph  P.  Lynch,  vicepresident 
of  advertising  for  the  Post,  said  the  ad 
was  rejected  because  it  was  “disparag¬ 
ing”.  Jack  Schoo,  advertising  director  of 
the  Star,  said  the  ad  ran  in  one  edition 
but  was  yanked  because  of  the  inference 
that  others  are  “less  than  honest  or  truth¬ 
ful.” 


Jack  Valenti,  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  met 
April  4  with  Peter  B.  Clark,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  News,  and 
Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  to  urge  them  to  reconsider  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  ban  on  X-rated 
movies. 

Valenti  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bara  Scott,  legislative  counsel  of  the 
MPAA. 

After  the  meeting,  Valenti  indicated 
there  was  no  legal  basis  “on  which  you 
can  bring  suits  on  matters  like  this.” 

Ken  Barnard,  the  Detroit  News’  movie 
critic  who  attended  the  press  conference, 
said  Valenti  was  “visibly  shaken”  when  he 
was  told  that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
was  imposing  restrictions  on  advertising 
for  X-rated  films.  Like  the  News,  the 
Plain  Dealer  said  it  would  continue  to 
accept  small  ads  in  its  Movie  Guide  for 
X-rated  movies  on  an  “information  only” 
basis. 

Ban  called  inconsistent 


MPAA  said  last  year  there  were  only 
seven  films  submitted  by  members  that 
were  rated  X.  There  have  been  none  this 


year. 
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Taylor  Mills,  an  MPAA  official  in  New 
York,  said  Valenti  had  written  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Vail,  publisher  of  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
ban.  Mills  said  Valenti  makes  the  point 
that  Playboy  magazine  would  have  no 
problem  in  advertising. 

At  the  press  conference  in  Deti’oit,  Va¬ 
lenti  expressed  fear  that  the  News’  stand 
“may  start  an  avalanche”  which  could  de¬ 
liver  a  “collapsing  blow  to  the  tenuously 
held  (movie)  rating  program.”  The  rating 
system  was  introduced  in  November  1968 
by  the  MPAA  solely  for  its  members. 

According  to  latest  count,  the  MPAA 
office  said  31  newspapers  have  dropped 
X-rated  film  advertising;  3  papers  will 
not  accept  ads  for  R-rated  pictures;  and 
11  newspapers  will  list  X  films  only  in  a 
movie  guide  by  title,  credits  and  time  of 
performance. 

MPAA  traces  the  ban  on  X  films  to  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune  in  August 
1969.  An  E&P  library  list  includes:  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  Dallas  Times- 
Hcrald,  Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald 
News,  Hammond  (La.)  Star,  Peru  (Ind.) 
Daily  Tribune,  Bluffton  (Ind.)  News- 
Banner,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Press,  Pullia  newspapers,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  Florida  Times  Union  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  Journal, 
and  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 

Prior  to  the  Detroit  News  ban,  Valenti 
said  the  newspapers  which  excluded  ads 
for  X  films  represented  about  3  percent  of 
total  daily  circulation.  He  called  the  situa¬ 
tion  “a  livable  irritant.”  The  MPAA  office 
said  the  percentage  rose  above  4  percent 
with  the  News  and  Plain  Dealer. 
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Kennedy  awards 
presentation  set; 
topics  are  varied 

The  crisis  in  the  criminal  justice  sys¬ 
tem,  abuses  in  a  public  housing  program 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  most  suburbs  to 
low  income  and  minority  groups  were 
among  the  subjects  of  award-winning  en¬ 
tries  in  the  fourth  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Journalism  Awards. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  (April  18). 

Selected  from  a  list  of  416  entries  from 
36  states,  winners  of  this  year’s  awards 
are: 

Newspaper  coverage — 

“The  Battle  For  Dignity”  by  Patrick 
Zier  and  Joanna  Wragg  in  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger,  a  series  of  articles  and 
editorials  on  discrimination  and  other  in¬ 
equities  in  public  housing.  After  an  eight- 
month  battle,  the  public  housing  adminis¬ 
trator  resigned,  paving  the  way  for 
changes  in  the  system. 

“From  Dakto  to  Detroit:  Death  of  a 
Troubled  Hero,”  by  Jon  Nordheimer  in  the 
•Vcw  York  Times,  a  feature  story  on  the 
life  of  Sgt.  Dwight  Johnson,  medal  of 
honor  winner,  who  was  killed  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  rob  a  grocery  store. 

Magazine  coverage — 

“Worms  Turn  People  Off,”  by  Beekman 
Winthrop  in  New  South,  a  report  on  in¬ 
testinal  parasites  in  children  and  the  ac¬ 
tion — or  lack  of  it — taken  to  curb  this 
widespread  and  serious  health  problem 
among  the  poor  of  South  Carolina. 

“Justice  on  Trial,”  by  Edward  Kos- 
ner,  Peter  Goldman  and  Don  Holt  in 
Xeiesweek,  a  three-part  special  report  on 
the  criminal  system  in  America:  how  it 
operates,  its  deficiencies  and  how  it  can  be 
improved.  The  article  focused  on  one 
man’s  experiences  in  the  system,  from 
crime  through  prison. 

Radio  coverage — 

“The  Business  of  Being  Black,”  by 
Doug  Fox  of  KTOK  Radio  (Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.). 

Television  coverage — 

“The  Suburban  Wall,”  produced  and 
written  by  Paul  Altmeyer,  narrated  by 
Rod  MacLeish  of  the  Group  W,  Urban 
America  Unit. 

Honorable  mention — 

“The  Health  Care  Crisis,”  edited  by  A1 
B.  Benson  III,  in  The  Spectrum,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  an 
in-depth  investigation  of  existing  health 
care  facilities  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
efficacy  of  current  and  proposed  health 
programs. 

Rama  Pipien:  The  People’s  Media, 
Ingest-Digest,  edited  by  Charles  Raisch,  a 
magazine  of  staff  and  underground  new's 
service  reports  dealing  with  subjects 
related  to  discrimination. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards  Committee  has  encouraged 
participation  by  underground,  college 


and  high  school  media  and  more  than  100 
entries  were  received  from  these  groups. 

Judges  for  this  year’s  awards  were: 
Robert  Clark,  ABC;  John  Herbers,  the 
New  York  Times;  James  McManus,  Group 
W;  Gloria  Steinem,  Ms.  Magazine;  Hal 
Walker,  CBS;  and  Paul  R.  Wieck,  the 
Netv  Republic. 

The  awards  committee  is  chaired  by 
Hays  Gorey  of  Time  Magazine.  Other 
members  are  Haynes  Johnson,  the  H’a.s/i- 
ington  Post;  Roger  Mudd,  CBS;  and  Jules 
Witcover,  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  committee  is  assisted  in  its  work  by 
the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial. 

• 

NYU  slates  program 
on  art  criticism 

A  new  program  to  bring  writers  re¬ 
sponsible  for  art  criticism  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  established  artists  and  art  crit¬ 
ics  will  be  held  this  summer  at  New  York 
University. 

Recent  developments  in  contemporai-y 
art — new  art  forms,  a  reorientation  of 
values  and  a  wider  range  of  artistic 
media — will  be  studied  in  the  program 
offered  by  the  Division  of  Creative  Arts  of 
NYU’s  School  of  Education  under  a  grant 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

From  July  3  to  August  11,  a  different 
critic  in  the  visual  arts  will  lecture  and 
conduct  seminars  for  six  hours  each  week. 


Roger  Tatarian,  editor  of  United  Press 
International  for  the  past  seven  years,  is 
taking  early  retirement  for  health  rea¬ 
sons,  ending  a  34-year  career  with  the 
news  service  at  55  years  of  age.  In  the 
fall  he  will  join  the  journalism  faculty  at 
Fresno  State  College  in  California. 

The  appointment  of  H.  L.  Stevenson  to 
succeed  Tatarian  as  editor  and  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  UPI  was  announced  April  13  by 
Mims  Thomason,  president.  Stevenson, 
who  is  42,  has  been  managing  editor  of 
UPI  since  1965. 


Roger  Tatarian  H.  L.  Stevenson 


Stevenson  was  born  in  New  Orleans  and 
grew  up  in  Mississippi.  He  attended  Pearl 
River  College  and  Millsaps  College  and 
worked  for  the  Picayune  (Miss.)  Item  as 
a  staff  writer  and  sports  editor  before 


Morris  group  buys 
California  newspaper 

Morris  Newspai)er  Corp.,  a  Georgia- 
based  newspaper  group,  has  announced 
the  acquisition  of  its  eighth  newspaper, 
the  Manteca  (Calif.)  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin,  which  was  founded  in 
1908,  was  purchased  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Murphy  Jr.  of  Manteca.  The 
newspaper  had  been  in  the  Mui’phy  family 
for  more  than  63  years. 

It  publishes  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  and  has  a  circulation  of  nearly 
6,000.  Manteca  is  near  San  Francisco. 

Charles  H.  Morris,  president  of  the 
Morris  group,  appointed  Bruce  Wright  as 
general  manager  of  the  Bulletin.  Wright, 
whose  newspaper  career  covers  12  years, 
has  been  advertising  director  of  the  Bak¬ 
ersfield  Californian.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Dallas  Institute  of  Mortuary  Science. 

• 

New  Sunday  edition 

The  Springdale  (Ark.)  Neivs,  which 
has  a  weekday  circulation  of  8,000,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  Sunday  edition  with  about  30,000 
copies  going  to  homes  in  Washington  and 
Benton  counties  in  Northwest  Arkansas. 
The  News’  staff  has  been  enlarged  for 
coverage  of  news  over  a  wide  area. 


joining  UPI  in  1953  in  the  Jackson,  Miss., 
bureau. 

After  two  years  as  manager  of  UPI’s 
Richmond,  Va.,  bureau,  Stevenson  came  to 
New'  York  in  1960  as  a  news  editor,  leav¬ 
ing  in  1963  to  become  UPI’s  Southern 
Division  news  manager  in  Atlanta.  He 
returned  to  New  York  late  in  1964  as 
assistant  managing  editor. 

Tatarian  said  he  counted  it  a  “happy 
coincidence”  that  in  going  to  Fresno 
State,  he  would  not  only  be  returning  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  but  to  the  city  where  he 
w'as  born  and  where  he  joined  the  UPI  in 
1938,  a  few  weeks  after  getting  his  A.  B. 
degree  from  Fresno  State. 

Tatarian  served  in  the  Fresno,  San 
Francisco  and  Phoenix  bureaus  of  United 
Press  before  being  assigned  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1941.  Between  1949  and  1959,  he 
was  successively  London  bureau  chief, 
manager  for  Italy,  and  genei-al  news  man¬ 
ager  for  UPI’s  operations  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  He  came  to  New 
York  later  in  1959  as  managing  editor 
and  was  elected  a  vicepresident  in  1962. 
He  became  editor  in  April,  1965. 

Tatarian  w'as  awarded  a  special  citation 
by  Obio  University  in  1968  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  journalism  and  an  hon¬ 
orary  Doctor  of  Letters  Degree  by  Wind¬ 
ham  College  in  1967.  He  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  journalism  advisory  committee 
of  New  York  University. 


H.  L.  Stevenson  is  UPI  editor; 
Tatarian  to  teach  at  Fresno 
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IT  IS  NOT  ENOUGH  TO  FEEL  SORRY  FOR  THEM. 


r' 


Unskilled  men. 

Unskilled  women. 

For  them,  sympathy  would  be  nice. 
But  employment  would  be  nicer. 

So  the  American  Textile  Industry  is 
taking  unskilled  people  and  training  them 

In  just  eight  weeks. 

During  that  time  we  give  them 
classroom  work  and  in-plant  training  and, 
most  important  of  all,  a  salary. 

So,  instead  of  sweeping  floors  or 
taking  in  laundry,  these  people  can  do 
something  decent  and  satisfying  in  the 
textile  industry. 

We  now  employ  147o  blacks,  as 
opposed  to  the  average  of  10%  for  other 
manufacturing.  We  now  employ  45% 
women,  as  opposed  to  the  average  of  27% 


for  other  manufacturing. 

Now  you  know.  What  the  American 
Textile  Industry  can  do.  And  keep  on  doing 
as  long  as  it  thrives. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute,  Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 


Chicago  Tribune  names 
Olson  operations  mgr 

John  B.  Olson,  who  resigned  recently  as 
general  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  appointed  director  of  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  Stanton 
R.  Cook,  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tribune. 

As  director  of  operations,  Olson  will  be 
in  charge  of  production,  administrative 
seiwices,  personnel,  purchasing,  traffic, 
telephone  service,  and  the  building  divi¬ 
sion. 

Olson’s  21-year  newspaper  career  also 
includes  service  with  the  New  York  Tunes, 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  and  the 
Arkansas  Cazette,  Little  Rock. 

*  4: 

Edmund  W.  Mo.ser  has  joined  John  S. 
Turner  &  Associates,  Phoenix  public  re¬ 
lations  agency.  He,  formerly  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force  as  an  information  spe¬ 
cialist  and  as  assistant  sports  editor  for 
the  Big  Spring  (Texas)  Daily  Herald. 

*  * 

W.  Lawrence  Walker  Jr. — named  to 
a  newly  created  post  of  controller  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  Macon  News.  He  joined 
Knight  Newspapers  last  year  from  W.  R. 
Grace  Co.,  where  he  was  controller  for 
three  operating  divisions. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  H.  Feldkamp,  a  former  Knight 

Newspapers  political  reporter,  has  re¬ 

signed  as  press  secretary  to  U.S.  Senator 
William  B.  Saxbe  of  Ohio.  He  joined  the 
senator’s  staff  in  February  1969. 

*  *  « 

Richard  J.  McGowan,  a  former  New 
York  News  reporter  and  press  aide  to 
Connecticut  Congressman  Robert  H. 
Steele — appointed  special  communications 
adviser  to  John  E.  Ingersoll,  director  of 
the  U.S.  Buerau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan¬ 
gerous  Drugs. 

*  * 

John  M.  McLaughlin,  a  former  re¬ 
search  assistant  at  Indianapolis  News, 
has  been  added  to  the  copy  staff  of  Cald- 
well-Van  Riper,  Indianapolis  advertising 
agency. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Grim — from  rim  to  copy  desk 
chief  at  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chroni¬ 
cle  ..  .  Lance  A.  Parry — from  edition 
editor  to  metropolitan  editor.  Both 
started  as  copy  boys  with  the  Call-Chroni¬ 
cle. 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y. 10038 


Richard  McCormack 


news-people 


Lloyd  Atkinson 


Cunningham  heads 
UPI  news-sales  unit 

Thomas  E.  Cunningham  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  a  newly-created  met¬ 
ropolitan  news,  newspicture  and  sales 
unit  at  United  Press  International  for 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  including  the 
greater  New  York  City  area.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  UPI  president 
Mims  Thomason. 


Richard  McCormack  —  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press  in  the  Harte-Hanks  group. 
He  moved  from  the  Coral  Cables  Times 
and  the  Guide  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  He 
was  advertising  manager  for  the  two 
newspapers.  Previously  he  worked  in  the 
retail  advertising  department  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  and  with  Beckman  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  in  Miami. 

*  *  4^ 

Lloyd  W.  Atkinson — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  controller  of  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post.  He  is  also  credit  manager. 

4>  *  * 

Frank  A.  Moran,  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  retired.  He  had  been  at  the  PD 
since  1920. 

*  *  * 

Jambs  E.  Doyle,  who  has  been  writing 
sports  for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
for  49  years,  has  retired  at  78. 

*  *  4> 

Guy  Curtright  —  from  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Post-Journal  news  staff  to  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

*  *  * 

G.  Barry  Hubbard — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  finance  and  control,  for 
the  Detroit  News.  Hubbard  joined  the 
News  in  1960  after  six  years  with  Ly- 
brand,  Ross  Brothers  and  Montgomerj', 
certified  public  accountants. 


Cunningham  joined  UPI  in  1962  and 
has  served  at  New  York  headquarters  as 
radio-tv  sales  manager  and  as  a  general 
executive  handling  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  groups. 

Assisting  Cunningham  in  sales  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  new  unit  will  be  regional  execu¬ 
tives  Fred  T.  Ferguson  at  Newark,  N.J., 
and  Eugene  Blabey  at  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Thomas  D.  Zumbo,  New  York  City  edi¬ 
tor,  will  supei-vise  the  metropolitan  New 
York  news  desk,  covering  the  city.  Long 
Island,  and  Rockland  and  Westchester 
counties. 

John  J.  Maloy,  Albany  bureau  manager, 
will  assume  charge  of  news  coverage  in 
the  rest  of  New  York  state. 

John  F.  Needham  Jr.,  Newark  bureau 
manager,  will  be  responsible  for  the  news 
report  in  New  Jersey. 

♦  * 

Michael  Abrams,  former  W.  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post  reporter,  will  receive 
a  master’s  degree  in  English  Education 
from  the  University  of  Florida. 

*  *  * 

Warren  F.  Craig,  suburban  editor, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram — 
named  by  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  to 
the  State  Emergency  Finance  Board. 

*  *  * 

Donald  C.  White,  managing  editor 
for  the  past  year  of  the  Rockville 
(Conn.)  Journal-Inquirer,  to  join  the 
marketing  staff.  Visual  Education  Con¬ 
sultants,  Madison,  Wis.  He  is  a  former 
city  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Rowland  Bond,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle  reporter  since  1944,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  education  news,  will  receive 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
(May  14)  from  Gonzaga  University. 


Faith  Vincent,  formerly  a  fashion 
coordinator  for  Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford-headquartered  department  store 
chain,  has  been  named  family  editor  of 
the  Rockville  (Conn.)  Journal-Inquirer. 


Al  Delugach,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Paul  E.  Steiger,  Los  Angeles  Times,  re¬ 
ceived  certificates  of  merit  in  the  business 
writing  competition  sponsored  by  A.  T. 
Kearney  &  Company,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Gary  D.  Milliman — from  editor  of  the 
Bell  Gardens  (Calif.)  Review  to  assistant 
city  administrator,  in  charge  of  the  city’s 
public  relations  program. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  Depkon — named  assistant  to 
the  director  of  advertising,  and  Michael 
E.  Traynor,  to  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Paddock  Publications,  Chicago. 


Henry  J.  Sherluck,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter,  Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times — to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  division,  Fitzgerald-Toole  & 
Co.,  Providence,  R.I.,  advertising  agency. 

4>  4>  4> 

Emmett  E.  Robinson,  a  former  head 
of  the  journalism  department  at  Missis¬ 
sippi  State  College  for  Women  and  at 
Howard  College  in  Alabama,  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  National  Cotton  Council,  Mem¬ 
phis.  He  succeeds  W.  J.  Foreman,  a  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Miss.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Dispatch,  who  is  retiring  June  30. 
Foreman  has  headed  the  council’s  PR 
since  1953. 
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in  the  news 


Ph!l  deMontmollin  David  G.  6.  Lindsay 


Macon  papers  expand 
advertising  operations 

Expansion  and  re-alignment  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  operations  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Macon  News  to  provide 
more  impact  and  concentration  of  sales 
thrust  was  announced  by  Bert  Struby,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Phil  deMontmollin  was  named  to  a  new 
position,  advertising  director.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  total  advertising  function 
and  will  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the 
three  basic  departments,  retail,  classified 
and  general  advertising. 

Hugh  Harper  will  succeed  de  Montmol- 
lin  as  retail  advertising  manager.  Harper 
has  served  as  advertising  sales  co¬ 
ordinator,  largely  in  the  area  of  special 
sections  and  general  advertising. 

Harlan  Phillips  continues  as  manager 
of  the  classified  advertising  department, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  of  print 
advertising. 

Comer  Marchman  becomes  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  provide  increased 
emphasis  in  that  area  in  conjunction  with 
the  newly  formed  Knight  Advertising 
Sales  Inc.,  national  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  Knight  newspapers. 

De  Montmollin  joined  the  Telegraph 
and  the  News  in  February,  1971,  after  12 
years’  experience  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Harper,  a  native  of  Ocilla,  Ga.,  joined 
the  Macon  Newspapers  in  1955. 

Phillips  came  to  Macon  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Telegraph  and 
the  News  March  1,  1970,  after  eight  years 
of  experience  in  classified  advertising.  He 
had  been  employed  as  classified  manager 
by  the  Tallahassee  Democrat  in  1966. 

Marchman,  formerly  a  representative 
on  the  retail  advertising  staff,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Macon  papers  since  1956. 
• 

Ernie  Roberts  retires 

Ernest  B.  Roberts,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 
retired  March  31,  closing  a  47-year  career 
in  the  business.  When  he  first  went  to 
work  for  the  old  Journal  Transcript  clas¬ 
sified  linage  was  1,170,000;  last  year  it 
was  5,896,000. 


David  G.  B.  Lindsay 
to  head  Sarasota  papers 

David  G.  B.  Lindsay  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune  and  Sarasota  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  David  Breed  Lindsay  Jr.,  president 
of  Lindsay  Newspapers  Inc.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  marks  the  entrance  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  the  family  into  the  active 
management  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Herald-Tribune  was  founded  in 
1925.  David  G.  B.  Lindsay  is  the  great- 
grandson  of  its  first  editor  and  the  grand¬ 
son  of  its  first  publisher. 

He  was  bom  in  Sarasota,  attended 
Sarasota  public  schools,  Woodberry  Forest 
School  and  Princeton  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1968. 

He  returns  to  Sarasota  from  more  than 
three  years  duty  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

For  more  than  15  years  he  has  worked 
at  the  Herald-Tribune  and  Journal  during 
school  vacations. 

*  *  * 

Caleb  S.  Atwood — named  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  the  Detroit  News  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Roger  T.  Hildenbrand,  labor  rela¬ 
tions  manager  since  1962.  Hildenbrand 
will  assume  other  duties  at  the  News.  At¬ 
wood  worked  in  labor  relations  with  Fed¬ 
eral  Mogul  Corp.  and  Vickers  Inc.,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sperry  ^nd. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  A.  Flanagan  Jr.,  reporter 
for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Scrantonian  —  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  Detroit, 
as  director  of  research. 

*  *  * 

Rich  Holl — promoted  to  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Coast  Advertiser  at  Ocean 
Township,  N.J.  .  .  .  Chester  J.  Beaman 
— promoted  to  assistant  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Highlands  Journal-Star. 

if  * 

Dale  Bareness — from  reporter  to  news 
editor  of  the  Willmar  (Minn.)  West  Cen¬ 
tral  Daily  Tribune. 

if  *  * 

Clarissa  Start,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
columnist  —  retired.  She  will  write  a 
weekly  garden  column  for  the  PD  and 
make  a  business  of  her  hobby,  furniture 
refini^ing. 

*  * 

Daniel  M.  Upham,  more  than  four 
decades  a  newsman  and  news  executive 
with  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  their  predecessor  news¬ 
papers,  has  retired.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1929,  then  he 
joined  the  Minneapolis  Journal  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  After  10  years,  he  joined  the 
Tribune  as  a  reporter.  In  1961  he  was 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of  the  Star 
and,  fight  years  later,  became  its  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 
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Carl  Shaver 


Sterling  Hegg 


Shaver  and  Hegg  given 
ad  post  promotions 

sterling  J.  Hegg  will  become  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Miller  Jr.,  publisher,  announced. 
Hegg  succeeds  Carl  B.  Shaver  who  has 
been  named  advertising  director  of  the 
Sun  Co.  in  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  The 
changes  on  the  Gannett  Newspapers  will 
take  effect  May  1. 

Gary  F.  Sherlock  will  succeed  Hegg  as 
Statesman  retail  advertising  manager, 
and  Robert  E.  Vaughan,  regional  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  also  will  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  national  advertising. 

Hegg  went  to  Boise  in  1956  after  eight 
years  in  newspaper  advertising  sales  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  He  joined  the 
Statesman’s  display  ad  staff  in  1960. 

if  *  * 

C.  Wyclif  Head  II,  former  news  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  information  and  ed¬ 
ucation  for  the  Palm  Beach  Institute,  a 
private  psychiatric  treatment  facility. 

4t  tit  Hi 

Inez  Robb,  retired  (1970)  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  15th  annual  Celebrity 
Breakfast  (April  8)  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi. 

it  *  i, 

Anna  Marie  Doherty,  a  former  food 
editor  of  the  defunct  Suffolk  Sun  of  Long 
Island  and  associate  food  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  now  head 
of  the  editorial  services  department  at 
Family  Circle  magazine.  She  began  work¬ 
ing  for  FC  two  years  ago  as  food  copy 
editor. 
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B.C.  government 
reverses  stand 
on  ‘illegar  ads 

The  British  Columbia  government  has 
reversed  its  decision  to  withhold  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  fi’om  newspapers  which 
published  cigarette  advertisements  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  Tobacco  Advertising 
Restraining  Act. 

Public  Works  Minister  William  Chant 
told  the  Victoria  Colonist,  which  along 
with  the  Times,  had  published  the  ciga¬ 
rette  advertisements,  that  the  government 
“can’t  be  right  all  the  time.” 

“All  is  forgiven-let’s  be  friends,”  he 
said. 

“Everything  will  clear  up,”  said  Chant. 
“Give  it  a  little  time.  Sometimes  when  you 
try  to  do  the  right  thing,  things  don’t 
always  work  out.” 

An  advertisement  placed  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  finance  department  appeared  in  Sun¬ 
day’s  Colonist.  It  was  repeated  in  Mon¬ 
day’s  editions  of  the  Times. 

The  government  advertisement  draws 
public  attention  to  the  Social  Credit  ad¬ 
ministration’s  $50  a  year  grant  to  tenants 
65  years  of  age  and  older. 

Cigarette  ad 

The  appearance  of  the  cigarette  ad  in 
the  Times  in  February  prompted  Attorney 
General  Leslie  Peterson  to  declare  that 
newspapers  breaking  the  law  “should  in 
no  way  be  rewarded  by  the  government.” 

Members  of  the  legislature  accused  the 
Social  Credit  government  of  using  ads  for 
political  purposes,  boycotting  the  two  Vic¬ 
toria  newspapers  and  jeopardizing  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

Times  publisher  Stuart  Underhill  said 
at  the  time  the  paper  felt  legislation  pro¬ 
hibiting  tobacco  and  cigarette  advertising 
in  B.C.  was  being  applied  unfairly. 

Colonist  publisher  R.  J.  Bower  said  he 
didn’t  want  to  commit  himself  one  way  or 
the  other  regarding  possible  publication  of 
tobacco  ads  in  the  future. 

“We  will  judge  this  when  the  issue 
arises,”  he  said. 

Bower  said  “discrimination  is  still  car¬ 
ried  on  in  government  advertising.  Publi¬ 
cations  such  as  Time  magazine  carry  to¬ 
bacco  and  liquor  advertisements,  but  the 
government  has  seen  fit  to  do  nothing 
about  this.” 

Time  is  one  of  seven  companies,  includ¬ 
ing  four  national  tobacco  firms,  which 
launched  a  test  case  in  B.C.  Supreme 
Court  challenging  the  validity  of  ad  ban 
legislation. 

Today  Publications  Ltd.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  three  newspapers  in  the  East 
Kootenay  area  of  southeastern  British 
Columbia,  lifted  its  ban  on  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  advertising. 

The  company  had  earlier  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  provincial  government  advertising 
unless  the  government  publicly  admitted 
its  error  in  refusing  to  advertise  in  two 
Victoria  newspapers. 

Neville  Shanks,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
North  Island  Gazette,  criticized  both  the 
government  and  B.C.  newspapers  for  ac¬ 
tions  in  the  controversy  over  the  govern- 
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ment  ban  on  tobacco  advertising. 

Shanks  said,  “we’d  rather  have  seen  a 
clear  cut  statement  that  it  (the  govern¬ 
ment)  intends  to  rule  by  law  instead  of 
economic  coercion. 

“W’hat  we  really  regret  is  the  failure  of 
the  papers  to  take  a  strong  stand  on  the 
matter,”  he  added. 

“One  of  the  things  people  say  about  us 
is  that  we  bow  to  pressure  from  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  he  said.  “Two  newspapers 
were  made  to  suffer  for  something  never 
proven  to  be  illegal  and  the  rest  accepted 
it  without  any  complaint.” 

Shanks  said  his  newspaper  will  resume 
publication  of  government  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  what  he  called  the  failure  of  a 
protest  boycott.  Only  five  small  papers 
dropped  provincial  advertisements  to  pro¬ 
test  the  action  against  the  victoria  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Judge  overrules  ban 
on  news  interviews 
in  Federal  prisons 

Refusal  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  permit  newsmen  to  interview  prisoners 
violates  the  First  Amendment  idghts  of 
prison  inmates,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  has  ruled. 

The  ruling  came  in  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Washington  Post  Company  and  Ben 
H.  Bagdikian,  an  Assistant  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Post.  Bagdikian,  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  series  of  ai-ticles  for  the  Post  on 
prison  conditions,  was  refused  permission 
to  interview  certain  inmates  at  Federal 
prisons  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and  Danbury, 
Conn. 

“There  is  no  law  that  deprives  prison¬ 
ers  of  their  right  to  speech  by  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  press,”  Judge  Gesell  said. 
“Prisons  are  public  institutions.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  these  pidsons  is  a  matter  of  public 
concern.  Whenever  people  are  incarcerat¬ 
ed,  whether  it  be  in  a  prison  or  an  insane 
asylum  or  an  institution  such  as  those  for 
the  senile  and  retarded,  opportunity  for 
human  indignities  and  administrative  in¬ 
sensitivity  exists. 

“Those  thus  deprived  of  freedom  live 
out  of  the  public’s  view.  It  is  largely  only 
through  the  media  that  a  failure  in  a 
particular  institution  to  adhere  to  mini¬ 
mum  standai’ds  of  human  dignity  can  be 
exposed.” 

Judge  Gesell  did  not  rule  that  the  right 
of  prisoners  to  be  interviewed  was  un¬ 
qualified.  But  he  said  that  the  U.S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Prisons  regulations  “must  be 
drawn  more  precisely  to  prohibit  inter¬ 
views  only  where  it  can  be  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  that  serious  administrative  or  disci¬ 
plinary  problems  are  being  created.”  He 
gave  the  Bureau  30  days  to  draw  up  new 
regulations. 

Present  Prison  Bureau  regulations  pro¬ 
hibit  press  interviews  with  prisoners  at 
any  time  or  under  any  circumstances. 

• 

CAM  Ramsey  retires 

Guy  Ramsey,  Toronto  Star  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  37  years,  retired 
March  31.  His  assistant,  J.  Edward 
Demchuk,  moved  up  to  the  CAM  post. 

EDI 


Sunday  column 
spurs  Seattle 
child  adoptions 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  series, 
“Wanted:  Parents,”  which  began  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  has  been  finding  homes  for  “un- 
want^”  children  .  .  .  those  of  mixed 
racial  backgrounds  or  physical  disabilities. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  every  month,  a 
photo  of  a  child  or  of  children  appears 
under  the  headline,  “Wanted:  Parents.”  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  brief  biography  and 
adoption  infoi’mation. 

Three  sisters  and  a  brother  who  wanted 
to  be  adopted  together  were  the  first  to  be 
featured.  The  Washington  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  and  Health  Services  had 
150  inquiries  from  families  willing  to 
adopt  all  four.  Eventually  one  family  was 
chosen. 

The  new  parents  are  in  their  forties 
with  five  children  of  their  own. 

Barry,  an  Alaskan  Indian  baby  with  a 
“soft  heart  murmur”  was  the  November 
child.  His  story  and  photograph  brought 
25  phone  calls  and  11  letters  to  his  adop¬ 
tion  agency. 

Physically  handicapped 

Only  one  child.  Jay,  a  six-year-old  boy 
with  severe  physical  handicaps  was  still 
unwanted  after  his  story  appeared. 

Women’s  Editor  Sally  Raleigh  reviewed 
the  series  in  her  Sunday  column  six 
months  after  it  first  appeared.  She  wrote 
about  the  successes  and  one  failure  of 
“Wanted:  Parents.”  No  one  had  ever 
asked  the  Catholic  Children’s  Services 
about  Jay. 

The  results  were  immediate.  Within  a 
few  days,  CCS  had  two  families  both 
willing  and  qualified  to  give  Jay  the  par¬ 
ents  and  home  he  needed. 

“Wanted:  Parents”  could  be  termed  a 
total  success. 

“When  the  agencies  were  first  asked  by 
The  P-I  to  participate,  they  were  uncer¬ 
tain.  A  local  tv  station  had  tried  a  similar 
feature,  and  viewers  had  not  responded,” 
Mrs.  Raleigh  said.  “Now  they  are  eager 
for  us  to  continue  the  feature. 

“The  success  of  this  series  has  been  a 
thrilling  experience  for  our  staff,  too. 
Wanted:  Parents  will  be  continued.” 


New  Oregon  weekly 

Valley  Publishing  Co.,  Beaverton,  Ore., 
has  started  the  Wilsonville  Times.  It  is 
the  fifth  weekly  published  by  the  firm.  The 
others  include  Valley  Times,  Tigard 
Times,  Sherwood-Tri-City  Times  and 
Southwest  Times. 


Vacation  stand-in 

A  Florida  vacation  was  made  possible 
for  co-publishers  Robert  and  Betty  Cough¬ 
lin  of  the  Albany  (Mo.)  Ledger  when 
Toby  Gerber,  University  of  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  senior,  filled  in  as  editor. 
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WOOD  4-60 


DELIVERS  HIGHEST  PRODUCTION  RATE  IN  THE  INDUSTRY. 


Here  is  the  ultimate  in  stereotype 
production  from  the  world  leader  in 
plate  making  equipment. 

Model  4-60  automatically  precision- 
casts,  shaves,  trims  and  cools 
at  the  rate  of  4  or  more  plates  per 
minute.  It  features  a  cylinder-type 
casting  box  assembly  that  casts  one 
plate  while  simultaneously 
delivering  another.  You  get 
maximum  casting  speed  with 
minimum  delay  between  plates.  All 
functions  of  the  4-60  are  controlled 
from  operator’s  console. 

Typical  of  Wood-Hoe  plate  making 


Casting  box  tilts  toward  operator’s 
platform  (or  precise,  easy  mat  setting 
on  close  schedules. 


systems  leadership,  the  4-60  is 
distinguished  by  top  performance, 
durability  and  complete  reliability. 

Phone  or  write  for  information  about 
Wood-Hoe  Stereo  Plate 
Casting  Machines. 


WOOD-HOE 


aaz3 


301  Sylvan  Ave..  Englewood  Cliffs.  N.  J.  07632 
(201 )  S67-9090 

688  South  2nd  Street.  Plainfield.  N.J.  07060 
(201 )  756-5700 


Income,  schooling 
factors  in  futnre 
circulation  rise 

Newspaper  circulation  should  rise  in 
the  next  10  and  15  years  despite  difficult 
obstacles  to  overcome,  according  to  Dr. 
Jon  G.  Udell,  director  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  graduate  school  of  business,  in 
an  address  to  the  Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  at  St.  Charles, 
Ill.  recently. 

The  major  positive  factor  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  for  newspaper  circulation  is  that  the 
number  of  potential  customers  will  rise 
rapidly  in  the  next  decade. 

In  addition,  the  income  and  education  of 
the  poor  are  advancing  and  this  is  an  area 
that  looks  good  to  circulation  men,  with 
newspaper  readership  being  positively 
related  to  both  income  and  education. 

Increased  size  and  quality  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  enlarged  coverage  of  not  only 
the  news  but  also  expanded  features  on 
homemaking,  gardening,  camping,  athlet¬ 
ics  and  other  special  interests  should  in¬ 
crease  the  attractiveness  of  reading  at 
least  one  newspaper  each  day,  Udell  said. 

If  the  nation  is  successful  in  increasing 
the  quality  of  education  among  minority 
groups,  and  as  blacks  and  other  minorities 
continue  to  advance  economically,  newspa¬ 
per  readership  will  rise,  in  Udell’s  opin¬ 
ion.  To  the  extent  that  racial,  economic, 
and  educational  barriers  and  differences 
are  torn  down,  w'e  will  have  increasingly 
similar  interests,  he  said. 

There  are  areas  of  concern  such  as 
home  communications  centers,  but  Udell 
sees  the  advance  of  communications  tech¬ 
nology  as  likely  to  help  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  decade. 

Prohibitive  rast 

Technologically,  daily  newspapers  could 
be  replaced  but  only  at  a  great  and  prohi¬ 
bitive  cost,  Udell  said.  Because  of  the 
economics  involved,  the  daily  newspaper 
will  continue  to  prevail  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Newspapers  will  benefit  from  technolog¬ 
ical  and  managerial  advances.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  systems-oriented  with  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  computers,  sophisticated  com¬ 
munications  systems,  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  in  all  departments  of  newspaper 
plants. 

If  a  newspaper  were  to  be  developed 
that  would  be  read  extensively  by  minori¬ 
ty  groups  that  are  not  now  reading  a 
newspaper,  it  is  likely  that  current  read¬ 
ers  would  be  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers  have  done  a  marvelous  job  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  readers  with  widely  divergent  inter¬ 
ests,  Udell  said.  The  addition  of  special 
features  and  sections  can  increase  reader- 
ship  among  minority  groups.  However,  so¬ 
cial  changes  will  probably  play  a  more 
important  role  in  developing  readership 
than  changes  in  newspapers. 

Discussing  the  home  delivery  problem 
presented  by  apartment  houses,  Udell  said 


it  may  be  possible  to  utilize  private  mail 
services  that  will  be  accepted  by  apart¬ 
ment  house  managers.  In  fact,  he  added, 
with  rising  postage  rates,  it  may  be  feasi¬ 
ble  for  some  newspapers  to  get  into  the 
private  mail  business.  Newspaper  delivery 
boxes  in  the  lobbies  of  large  apartment 
complexes  may  be  a  possible  solution.  If 
residents  demand  the  delivery  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  they  will  get  it  even  if  apartment 
house  personnel  have  to  deliver  it,  in 
Udell’s  opinion. 

Average  should  be  steady 

Although  there  has  been  a  steady  trend 
towards  increasing  the  single  copy  and 
home  delivered  price  of  newspapers,  Udell 
doubts  that  there  will  be  any  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  average  circulation  per  household 
during  the  next  10  years. 

Most  U.S.  households  now  purchase 
only  one  newspaper  a  day  and  they  are 
not  about  to  cancel  that  purchase  because 
the  newspaper  is  important  to  them,  Udell 
noted.  For  most  consumers,  the  first  new's- 
paper  purchased  has  a  utility  that  greatly 
exceeds  its  price.  The  marginal  or  extra 
utility  of  a  second  or  third  paper  is  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  that  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  and  it  is  here  that  higher  prices 
have  their  most  adverse  effect  on  circula¬ 
tion. 

Therefore,  the  readership  of  two  or 
more  newspapers  each  day  may  decline 
somewhat,  and  this  will  be  especially  true 
of  the  out-of-town  circulation  of  metropol¬ 
itan  newspapers  unless  they  find  fast  and 
efficient  methods  of  delivery  other  than 
using  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Preprints,  Udell  said,  are  likely  to  in¬ 
crease,  especially  in  light  of  higher  postal 
rates  which  make  the  newspaper  an 
economical  method  for  delivering  pre¬ 
printed  advertising.  Also,  the  growth  of 
corporate  and  cooperative  chains  increases 
the  economy  of  using  preprints  as  opposed 
to  regular  newspaper  advertising. 

Sees  zoning  increase 

Zoned  advertising  and  editorial  content 
is  increasingly  likely  as  metropolitan  ar¬ 
eas  expand.  Also,  the  rising  use  of  com¬ 
puters  makes  zoned  content  technological¬ 
ly  and  economically  easier  to  accomplish. 

Giveaway  papers  may  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand.  However,  Udell  said,  they  also  are 
experiencing  rising  costs  and  this  will 
probably  limit  their  growth. 

Other  facets  of  the  newspaper  business 
outlined  by  Udell: 

Newspapers  enjoyed  29.7  percent  of  all 
advertising  dollars  in  1970.  In  1971,  news¬ 
papers’  share  rose  to  30.3  percent.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  point¬ 
ed  out  that  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
venue  today  is  almost  as  great  as  tv  ra¬ 
dio,  and  magazine  revenues  combined. 

Newsprint  consumption  has  increased 
from  4.3  million  tons  in  1946  to  more  than 
9.6  million  tons  in  1971,  a  growth  of  122 
percent. 

• 

202-page  Tapeline 

The  1972  Tapeline  Centennial  Edition 
of  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune  ran 
to  202  pages.  A  total  of  3,500  extra  copies 
were  sold  and  copies  were  also  distributed 
with  the  regular  18,500  circulation. 


Stamp  program 
proves  incentive 
in  Oklahoma  City 

The  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  has  instituted  a  stamp  and  catalog 
program  in  replacement  of  regular,  con¬ 
tinuous  and  sometimes  overlapping  series 
of  carrier  incentive  offers. 

Based  as  an  incentive  for  new  orders 
and  increase,  cash,  merchandise  and  occa¬ 
sionally  trips,  have  been  a  regular  feature 
of  Oklahoman  and  Times  carrier  promo¬ 
tion.  Until  recently,  this  meant  coinciding 
offers  for  city  carriers,  agency  carriers, 
independent  carriers,  motor  route  drivers, 
farm  service  drivers  and  adults. 

Each  of  these  groups  normally  has  diff¬ 
erent  requirements  to  fulfill  in  return  for 
incentive  prizes  based  on  opportunity  of 
sales  and  service.  As  most  contests  aver¬ 
aged  from  one  to  four  weeks  each,  this 
type  of  program  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money  to  be  tied  up  in  printing 
of  fliers  and  contest  rules,  stocking  and 
shipment  of  merchandise  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

A  new  stamp  and  catalog  system  has 
offered  dramatic  savings  in  each  of  these 
areas  as  well  as  increased  the  selection 
and  range  of  merchandise  available. 

Arrangements  were  made  in  1971  be¬ 
tween  Helge  Holm  circulation  director 
and  representatives  of  the  Pollock  Compa¬ 
ny  to  provide  The  Oklahoman  and  Times 
with  two  catalogs,  one  for  adults  and  an¬ 
other  for  carriers. 

Carriers  and  adults  also  receive  free 
copies  of  the  stamp  book  in  which  they 
paste  sheets  of  stamps  as  they  are 
eaiTied.  These  stamps  were  designed  for 
Oklahoman  and  Times  use  and  are  printed 
in  their  job  shop  also. 

Each  page  of  stamps  is  worth  about 
35c.  A  book  of  ten  pages  is  redeemable  for 
$3.50  in  cash  value  or  may  be  turned  in 
for  merchandise  in  the  catalog  worth  up 
to  $5. 

Base  payoff  for  a  new  order  is  one  page 
of  stamps  or  35c  cash  value.  Special  carri¬ 
er  groups  or  adults  may  receive  a  page 
and  one-half  or  two  pages  of  stamps  per 
order  depending  on  their  sales  situation. 
Occasionally  the  company  offers  double 
stamps  to  emphasize  one  or  another  of  the 
three  papers. 

According  to  Holm,  the  advantages  of 
this  system  are: 

Eliminates  the  need  for  buying  and 
storing  prize  merchandise,  cuts  inventory 
and  space  costs  as  well  as  handling  time. 

Pollocks  ships  the  merchandise  saving 
that  time  and  trouble  for  the  newspaper. 

The  Pollocks  catalogs  have  a  wider 
range  of  merchandise  than  was  possible  to 
provide  independently. 

Anything  in  the  catalog  is  available 
throughout  a  season  rather  than  for  only 
a  week  or  two  weeks.  Carriers  can  save 
their  orders  for  a  longer  time  for  bigger 
merchandise. 

Small  quantities  of  merchandise  are  not 
left  in  the  company  hands  at  the  end  of  a 
contest. 
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\fery  few 
media  sales  are 
made  without 


serving  the 
media 
information 
needs  of  the 
people  who 
make  the  huys. 


Your  Service- Ads  In  SRDS  help  your  salesmen  become 
more  productive  by  serving  those  same  needs. 


Because  of  the  way  SRDS  is  used  by  the  people  you  seek  to  sell, 
your  opportunity  there  is  not  to  promote,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
It  is  to  communicate  capsuled  highlights  of  your  media  values, 
for  the  convenient  use  of  all  who  are  involved  in  media  matters. 
In  SRDS  you  are  taking  positive  steps  to  sell  by  providing 
buying  information.  At  the  same  time  you  fortify;  you 
magnify  your  direct  selling  action  by  helping  your  men 
increase  their 

productivity 

to  get  more  contracts,  to  average  larger  contracts,  which 
is  one  sure  way  media  have  left  to  increase  profits. 


In 


YOU  ARE  THERE  selling  by  helping  people  buy 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 

5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Ill.  60076 


Leading  brands 
are  also  first 
in  ad  linage 

A  compilation  of  linage  figures  on  vari¬ 
ous  hard  good  lines  sold  in  retail  stores  by 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  reveals 
that  the  leading  brand  in  every  instance 
to  be  the  top  volume  advertiser. 

Herewith  are  summaries  of  certain 
hard  goods  and  electric  appliance  lines 
tabulated  by  the  ACB  at  the  request  of 
companies  who  desire  to  know  what  ad¬ 
vertising — if  any — is  being  run  by  their 
own  dealers,  as  well  as  what  competitive 
advertising  is  appearing  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  United  States: 

•  Portable  Tools  were  checked  for  the 
year  in  20  specified  cities.  138,000  column 
inches  were  reported.  The  tools  included 
various  saws,  drills,  sanders,  routers, 
hedge  trimmers  and  others.  The  leading 
brand  had  one-third  the  total. 

•  Stick-Type  Vacuum  Cleaners  were 
checked  in  36  of  the  larger  cities  and  692,- 
000  agate  lines  appeared  in  the  12  months 
of  1971.  Of  the  11  brand  names,  the  lead¬ 
ing  three  brands  had  32.7%,  25.8%  and 
14.4%  respectively.  Of  the  various  cities, 
Boston  was  first  with  55,000  lines.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  of  less  than  three  column 
inches  were  not  included. 

•  Canister  &  Tank-Type  Vacuum 


Cleaners.  11  brand  names  were  checked 
in  25  cities.  1,274,000  lines  ran  during  the 
year.  The  leader  had  30.4%  of  the  total. 

•  Coffeemakers.  41  cities  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  were  checked.  Ten 
brand  names  had  679,000  lines  with  lead¬ 
ing  brands  taking  28.8%,  25.2%  and 
23.1%  respectively. 

•  Frying  Pans.  Same  cities  covered  as 
for  coffeemakers.  Ten  brand  names  to¬ 
taled  342,000  lines  with  the  three  leaders 
taking  34.3%,  29.6%  and  21.4%  re¬ 
spectively. 

•  Floor  Polishers  were  checked  in  38 
cities  with  a  total  of  639,000  lines  for  the 
year.  The  leader  took  31.6%. 

•  Sewing  Machines  were  checked  in 
the  month  of  December  in  31  moderately 
sized  cities.  21  brands  were  advertising 
with  the  leader  accounting  for  56%  of  the 
total. 

•  Electric  Chord  Organs  were  checked 
on  five  brand  names  from  October  1 
through  December  31.  Of  a  total  of  197,- 
000  lines,  the  leading  brand  had  about 
70%. 

•  Electric  Shavers  were  checked  in  all 
cities  of  25,000  and  over.  Ads  of  less  than 
84  lines  were  not  included.  There  were 
five  brand  names  plus  an  “all  other” 
classification.  Period  covered  was  the  nine 
months  between  April  1  and  December 
31.  1,424,000  lines  were  devoted  to  shav¬ 
ers  for  women;  3,642,000  lines  for  men. 
These  totals  were  a  modest  increase  over 
1970. 

•  Branded  Portable  Typewriters. 
Checked  in  50  larger  cities  August  1- 
December  31.  No  ads  tabulated  less  than 
70  lines  and  carrying  an  illustration. 


Multimedia  doubles 
common  stock  shares 

Multimedia  Inc.  shareholders  have  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposal  to  increase  the  author¬ 
ized  common  stock  from  4,000,000  to  8,000,- 
000  shares.  Sisk  said  there  were  no  plans 
for  the  additional  stock. 

Reports  on  the  progress  of  the  company 
were  made  to  the  shareholders  by  Sisk, 
Edmund  A.  Ramsaur  and  Wilson  C. 
Wearn,  vicepresidents.  Sisk  reviewed 
finances  at  the  meeting  and  compared 
earnings  per  share,  on  a  fully  diluted  ba¬ 
sis,  of  $1.61  per  share  in  1971  to  the  $1.32 
per  share  in  1970. 

Long-term  debt  reduced 

Sisk  also  stated  that  the  company’s  long 
term  debt  was  reduced  by  $8,965,000  dur¬ 
ing  1971  and  that  total  long  term  debt  as 
of  December  31,  1971  was  approximately 
$5,500,000. 

Multimedia,  Inc.  publishes  newspapers 
in  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Asheville,  N.C.;  and  operates  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  stations  in  Greenville, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  Macon,  Ga.  The 
company  also  operates  a  radio  station  and 
trucking  company  in  Asheville  and  a 
trucking  company  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

• 

Free  enterprise 
pieces  win  awards 

Three  editorial  writers  have  received 
cash  awards  for  editorials  that  interpret 
the  spirit  and  goals  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  the  U.S. 

The  Southern  States  Industrial  Council 
listed  the  winners  as  follows: 

Gunner  Musselman,  Columbus  (0.) 
Dispatch,  $250,  “Downgrading  Individual¬ 
ism”; 

Lee  Anderson,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News-Free  Press,  $150,  “The  Magic  of 
Profit” ; 

Budd  W.  Boyer,  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.) 
Sun-Sentinel,  $100,  “The  Basis  of  U.S. 
Strength.” 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Jack 
A.  Call,  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News;  Jim 
Dean,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register;  Ross 
Mackenzie,  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader;  Cowl  Rider,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier;  Mrs.  Nancy  Sandoval, 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Courier-Tribune  and 
Jim  Wright,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News. 

• 

One-millionth  ad 
is  one  week  early 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  its 
one-millionth  classified  ad  for  1972  on 
March  30.  Last  year.  The  Times  one- 
millionth  ad  appeared  more  than  one  week 
later,  on  April  7.  “If  this  trend  contin¬ 
ues,”  said  Frank  W.  Lester,  director  of 
classified  advertising,  “we  will  publish 
more  than  four  million  classified  ads  this 
year — a  target  we  have  attained  twice  be¬ 
fore.” 


The  DRAGON  SLAYER 


Ral|A  Nader^ 

weeklv  column 


In  The  Public  Interest’ 

Many  of  America^  Leading  Newspapers  Sub¬ 
scribe  to  ‘IN THE  PUBLIC  IImTEREST’  few  about 
you?  For  free  sample  copies  write  tO: The  New 
Republic  Feature  Syndicate.  1244  I9tb  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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Tim  Boxer 


Earl  Wilson’s  man 
scores  Gallo  scoop 

By  Tim  Boxer 

What  began  as  a  local  item  for  the 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  became  a  Page  1 

scoop  nationwide. 

As  Earl  Wilson’s  assistant  looking  for 
special  stories  for  his  Publishers-Hall 
syndicate  clients,  I  foresaw  a  good  piece 
for  the  BJ  March  16  when  we  got  a  tip 
that  “Crazy  Joey’’  Gallo  was  marrying 
Sina  Essary  fi-om  Akron. 

Going  to  the  home  of  actor  Jerry  Or- 
bach  (who  hadn’t  told  anybody  else  about 
being  host  to  the  wedding),  I  took  along 
my  Nikon  camera.  I’m  also  a  photo 
freelancer. 

I  got  the  exclusive  wedding  story  and 
exclusive  wedding  cake  pictures  of  Gallo 
and  his  bride.  Earl  phoned  the  story  to 
Akron  and  wrote  it  also  for  a  New  York 
Post  headline. 

Crazy  Joey  came  to  our  office  to  say 
thanks.  “You’re  welcome,  Joey,”  Earl 
said,  rather  nervously,  trying  to  push  him 
out  of  the  office.  He  didn’t  think  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  have  Joey  getting  to  be  a 
regular  visitor. 

‘Goodbye’  in  night  club 

Three  weeks  later,  on  Friday,  April  7 
at  2  a.m.,  Earl  wished  happy  birthday  to 
Joey  at  the  Copacabana  night  club.  About 
three  hours  later,  Joey  was  murdered  in  a 
restaurant  in  “Little  Italy.”  Wilson  wrote 
a  story  about  being  the  last  newspaper¬ 
man  to  see  Joey  alive — not  just  for  Ak¬ 
ron,  but  for  everybody. 

And  I  had  my  precious  pictures ! 

I  hit  a  grand  slam.  The  Post,  Daily 
News  and  the  Times  all  used  my  wedding 
pictures — on  Page  1 — ^with  credit  lines.  So 
did  many  out-of-town  papers. 

Earl  got  special  enjoyment  out  of  deliv¬ 
ering  a  scoop  for  the  Beacon  Journal  as 
he  was  once  a  rew'riteman  and  reporter  on 
that  paper  when  Ben  Maidenburg,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  executive  editor,  was  telegraph 
editor. 
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Lew  Little  joins 
King  Syndicate  as 
western  director 

Lewis  A.  Little  has  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate  to  expand 
King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  activities  in 
the  western  United 
States. 

Milton  L.  Kap¬ 
lan,  KFS  president 
and  general  man- 
a  g  e  r  ,  announced 
that  Little  will  be¬ 
come  director  of 
Western  Enter- 
prises,  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  His  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  include 
development  and  ac¬ 
quisition  of  new  properties,  newspaper 
feature  sales  and  subsidiary  rights. 

Little  said  he  exercised  a  clause  in  his 
contract  with  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  permitting  him  to  repurchase 
two  comic  strips  he  had  developed — “Tum¬ 
bleweeds,”  by  Tom  K.  Ryan,  and  “Wee 
Pals,”  by  Morrie  Turner.  Sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  two  strips  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  KFS  under  an  agreement  with  the 
Lew  Little  Syndicate,  which  was  founded 
in  1964  by  Little  and  his  wife,  Mary  El¬ 
len,  merged  with  RTS  in  1967  and  now 
reactivated. 

Little  will  continue  to  operate  from 
La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Kaplan  said  KFS  has  been  planning 
an  expansion  of  its  western  operations 
for  some  time  because  of  increased  busi¬ 
ness  activity  in  that  area. 

Prior  to  forming  his  own  syndicate. 
Little,  38,  had  been  sales  manager  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Syndicate. 
He  previously  had  worked  for  nine  years 
as  a  reporter  and  an  editor  for  California 
newspapers. 

• 

Harte  Center  dedication 
set  at  Angelo  State  U. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally 
was  to  be  at  Angelo  State  University 
(April  14)  to  be  the  principal  speaker  in 
ceremonies  marking  the  dedication  of  the 
Houston  Harte  University  Center. 

The  center  is  named  after  the  late 
Houston  Harte,  a  West  Texas  newspaper¬ 
man  and  a  founder  of  the  Harte-Hanks 
newspaper  group.  Harte  died  in  San  An¬ 
gelo  on  March  13  at  the  age  of  79. 

The  Board  of  Regents  made  the  decision 
to  name  the  structure  after  Harte  at  their 
meeting  last  fall.  The  board  cited  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  Angelo  State  University.  In 
June  of  1968,  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Harte  made  a 
$250,000  gift  to  create  the  Angelo  State 
University  Foundation,  Inc.,  including 
$100,000  in  corporate  stocks.  Dividend  in¬ 
come  from  the  Foundation  goes  to  the 
University’s  governing  board  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  and  use  of  Angelo  State. 

15,  1972 
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AMP THE 

by  John  Dirks 

A  Sunday  treat  for  75  years,  now 
penned  by  the  son  of  the  Katzen- 
jammers’  originator. 

(Sunday  page) 


cNorton 

cMochridge 


His  daily  column  is  habit-form¬ 
ing— because  it's  filled  with 
human  interest,  unusual  anec¬ 
dotes,  laughs  and  a  potpourri  of 
delectable  items. 

(5  columns  a  week) 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

^12 

39'/, 

Addressograph  Multigraph  ... 

37'/, 

Berkey  Photo  . 

22% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

I7H 

18 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

591/4 

59 

Cowles  Communications  . 

II  Vi 

II 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

3IV1 

30% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

381/4 

20V4 

43/4 

Dayco  Corp . 

20% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

89'/, 

87'/, 

I7J/, 

1191/4 

Eltra  Corp . 

37'/, 

38'/, 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

37% 

38 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

11% 

11% 

Gannett  Co . 

70 

72 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

47 

47% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

50'/, 

55% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

501/4 

50% 

Inmont  . 

II 

13 

International  Paper  . 

37% 

37'/, 

Interpublic  Group  . 

23'/, 

24'/, 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corp . 

49 

50 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

24'/, 

28'/, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

84'/, 

90'/, 

North  American  Rockwell  _ 

32'/, 

171/4 

33% 

Richardson  Co . 

17% 

RIdder  Publications  . 

31% 

33'/4 

Singer  . 

88'/, 

90 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

l!)% 

15% 

Sun  Chemical  . 

3034 

31% 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

443/4 

44'/, 

Time  Inc . 

it 

59 

Times  Mirror  . 

53 

54'/, 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

21% 

21% 

White  Consolidated  . 

24'/, 

24% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

I4'/4 

I7'/4 

Oomfar  . 

13 

12/; 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

24'/, 

24% 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

23% 

24% 

Media  General  . 

44 

47'/4 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

32/. 

37'/, 

Miilmaster  Onyx  . 

14% 

14 

New  York  Times  . 

20'/, 

19% 

PKL  Co . 

7% 

4% 

33'/J 

Washington  Post  . 

33'/4 

Wood  Industries  . 

17% 

18'/, 

\  (OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp . 

32% 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

39'/, 

Boston  Heraid*Traveler  . 

12 

13 

Com  Corp . 

5'/, 

7 

Compuscan  . 

4 

7 

Datascan  . 

9% 

10 

Doremus  . 

10 

10 

Dow  Jones  . 

44 

49 

Downe  Comm . 

12% 

13% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

24'/, 

14'/, 

27 

Grey  Advertising  . 

14/4 

Harte  Hanks  . 

28% 

28% 

Hurletron  . 

4% 

4rc’ 

Multimedia  Inc . 

41 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

47'/, 

55'/, 

Photon  . 

13% 

I4'/4 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

30 

29% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

7% 

8'/; 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

20 

20'/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

171/4 

17'/, 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

23% 

24% 

Southern  Press  . 

21'/, 

24 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

33/; 

34 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

48% 

48 

Prof.  Hinkle  honored 

Olin  E.  Hinkle,  University  of  Texas 
journalism  professor,  was  named  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  School  of  Communication 
Teaching  Excellence  Award.  Prof.  Hinkle, 
who  is  to  retire  in  June,  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  faculty  in  1946.  His  teaching  has 
been  concentrated  in  courses  related  to 
community  newspaper  work  and  graphic 
arts. 

• 

Memorial  to  artist 

The  children  of  the  late  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  cartoonist,  Joseph  Stern,  have 
established  a  fund  in  his  memory  which 
will  provide  an  annual  prize  to  an  under¬ 
graduate  majoring  in  journalism  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University’s  School  of  Public  Commu¬ 
nication.  Stem  died  last  April. 


Deaths 


Public  spent  $3  billion 
for  newspapers  in  ’71 

North  American  readers  spent  more 
than  $3  billion  last  year  to  buy  their 
weekday  and  Sunday  newspapers,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  9.5%  increase  over  1970,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  readers  spent  nearly  $2.9  billion  in 
the  United  States,  a  10%  gain  over  1970 
and  over  $190  million  in  Canada,  a  5% 
increase. 

In  the  United  States,  spending  for 
weekday  editions  showed  strong  gains 
over  1970  and  went  up  proportionately 
more  than  spending  for  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  in  Canada  the  gains  in  Sunday 
editions  were  greater. 

Readers  in  the  U.S.  paid  more  than  $2 
billion  for  their  daily  papers  in  1971,  a 
12%  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
They  paid  nearly  $745  million  for  their 
Sunday  editions,  which  was  4.5%  more 
than  in  1970. 

The  Canadians  last  year  spent  over  $33 
million  for  their  Saturday  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  a  7.3%  increase  over  1970. 
They  laid  out  more  than  $157  million  for 
their  weekday  editions  for  a  4.3%  gain 
over  the  previous  year. 

• 

5  suburban  Chicago 
papers  get  new  ME 

David  L.  Nelson,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Review,  is 
new  managing  editor  of  five  Chicago  area 
newspapers  owned  by  Time  Inc. 

Nelson  heads  up  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Northbrook  Star,  Wilmette 
Life,  Winnetka  Talk,  Glencoe  News,  and 
Glencoe  Announcements.  They  are  five  of 
the  18  suburban  newspapers  published  by 
Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  Wilmette,  Ill.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Time  Inc.  The  Evanston  Review 
also  is  published  by  Pioneer. 

Nelson  formerly  was  with  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  and  the  Miami  Herald. 

Stephen  L.  Nidetz  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Review.  He  has  been  a 
reporter  and  editor  with  Pioneer  since 
1968. 

Hidden  in  news  van, 
cops  nab  2  robbers 

Two  policemen  assigned  to  ride  in  a 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  delivery  truck 
after  several  newspaper  carriers  were  rob¬ 
bed  in  South  Philadelphia  caught  two  of 
three  men  who  attempted  to  hold  up  the 
driver  April  12.  The  two  policemen  leaped 
from  the  truck,  each  firing  a  shot.  One  of 
the  holdup  men  was  struck  by  a  bullet  in 
the  back. 

• 

Window  for  service 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
has  opened  a  drive-up  window  at  its 
building  to  provide  service  to  custom¬ 
ers  who  want  to  pay  a  bill,  order  a  sub¬ 
scription  or  buy  a  book. 


Thomas  F.  Brady,  57,  a  former  New 
York  Times  correspondent  in  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  and  director  of 
public  information  services  for  the  United 
Nations  the  past  two  yeara;  April  4. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  Gamby  Rule,  57,  copy  editor 
at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Sentinel 
since  1947;  previously  with  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  and  New  York  Times;  April 

1. 

*  *  * 

Sanford  Sobul,  62,  former  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Cleveland  (0.)  News  and 
television  newsman;  March  28. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Lapham,  58,  former  Washington 
reporter  for  United  Press  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  bureau  manager;  California 
state  printer;  April  3. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Jarvis,  59,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer  reporter  for  36  years;  April 

4. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Maurice  Frink,  76,  managing  editor 
of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  1947-1951; 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
school  of  journalism;  March  26. 

*  * 

Gordon  Hansen,  67,  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  artist  for  35  years;  April  5. 

*  *  * 

Everett  M.  Cooley,  75,  editor  of  the 
New  Holstein  (Wis.)  Reporter  for  39 
years;  April  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  A.  Blanchard,  76,  publisher 
of  the  Gillespie  (Ill.)  News  since  1949; 
previously  a  production  engineer  with 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  April  5. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Elizabeth  S.  Carter,  58,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterville  (Me.)  Morning  Sen¬ 
tinel  since  1942;  March  29. 

«  « 

John  James  Synon,  62,  syndicated 

columnist  and  author  of  George  Wallace, 
Profile  of  a  Presidential  Candidate;  April 

5. 

*  *  * 

C.  B.  Thornton  Jr.,  60,  promotion  and 
public  relations  manager  for  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  World-News;  April  10. 

• 

Astroworld  ride  fatal 

Mrs.  Elba  Gonzales  Junco  de  la  Vega, 
49,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  El  Norte  in 
Monterey,  Mexico,  died  of  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  an  accident  at  Astroworld  in 
Houston  during  an  Easter  vacation  trip 
there.  She  was  dragged  around  the  arena 
before  the  ride  machine  could  be  stopped. 
Her  husband,  Junco  de  la  Vega,  was 
knocked  clear  when  the  ride  started  sud¬ 
denly. 

Weekly  pubUsher  dies 

T.  P.  CouLSTON  Henry,  82,  publisher  of 
the  Frankford  (Pa.)  News  Gleaner  and 
four  other  weekly  newspapers,  died  April 
11  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a  publisher 
more  than  60  years. 
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Breach  of  guidelines  doesn’t 
justify  closing  courtroom 


Barring  reporters  from  a  criminal  trial 
when  Fair  Trial  Free  Press  guidelines 
are  violated  is  an  ineffective  and  improper 
judicial  act,  according  to  the  judges  of  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals. 

All  of  the  court’s  members  subscribed  to 
the  opinion  by  Chief  Judge  Stanley  H. 
Fuld  that  condemned  the  action  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  George  Postel  closing 
the  trial  of  Carmine  Persico  to  the  press 
and  public  last  fall.  In  essence,  the  court 
held  that  Postel  sought  only  to  punish  the 
news  media  for  publishing  Persico’s  al¬ 
leged  criminal  record  and  underworld  con¬ 
nections  while  the  trial  was  under  way. 
(E&P,  March  25,  page  12). 

Judge  Fuld,  who  also  serves  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  York  Fair  Trial  Free 
Press  Conference,  i-ecited  in  a  footnote 
how  representatives  of  the  news  media, 
bar,  bench  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
had  organized  the  conference  and  drafted 
guidelines  in  1969-70  while  “recognizing 
the  importance  of  harmonizing  the  First 
Amendment’s  guarantee  of  free  press  and 
the  Sixth  Amendment’s  of  fair  trial.” 

The  opinion,  which  has  now  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  court  reports,  refers  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  guidelines.  Judge  Fuld 
stated:  “In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  sup¬ 
port  whatever  for  the  respondent’s  (Pos¬ 
tel)  apparent  conclusion  that  Persico 
could  obtain  a  fair  trial  only  if  the  court¬ 
room  was  closed  to  the  public  and  the 
press. 

“The  respondent  (Postel)  was  under¬ 
standably  concerned  about  the  potential 
prejudicial  effect  of  the  newspaper  arti- 


Texarkana  contempt 
citation  is  appealed 

The  Arkansas  Press  Association  board 
of  directors  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  a  contempt  of  court  verdict  against  a 
Texarkana  newspaper  editor  was  “peri¬ 
lous”  to  the  “fundamental  principles  of 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

It  condemned  the  actions  of  Circuit 
Judge  John  W.  Goodson,  who  held  Harry 
Wood,  editor  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette,  in 
contempt  of  court  for  printing  the  verdict 
in  a  rape  trial  that  was  returned  by  a 
jury  in  open  court.  Judge  Goodson  had 
asked  Woc^  to  withhold  the  news  in  order 
not  to  prejudice  a  jury  that  was  about  to 
start  a  second  trial  of  a  second  defendant 
accused  of  raping  the  same  13-year-old 
girl. 

After  Wood  printed  the  story,  the  judge 
fined  him  $250  and  sentenced  him  to  60 
days  in  jail,  but  he  suspended  both  the 
fine  and  the  sentence.  The  Palmer  News¬ 
papers,  owner  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette, 
has  appealed  the  decision  to  the  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court.  The  press  association’s 
resolution  commended  the  newspaper  for 
appealing  the  decision. 


cles,  and  he  might  well  have  been  war¬ 
ranted  in  regarding  them  as  contrary  to 
the  guidelines  agreed  upon  and  subscribed 
to  by  the  New  York  Fair  Trial  Free  Press 
Conference. 

“The  significant  fact,  however,  is  the 
respondent  had  determined,  by  questioning 
the  jurors,  that  no  one  of  them  had  read 
the  articles,  and  there  is  likewise  not  the 
slightest  showing  or  indication  that  any  of 
them  had  read  the  second  series  of  news 
items  which  preceded  the  order  closing 
the  trial. 

“Moreover,  since  the  articles  com¬ 
plained  of  dealt  with  Persico’s  alleged 
criminal  record  and  underworld  con¬ 
nections,  and  in  no  way  related  to  any 
events  which  had  transpired  in  the  court¬ 
room,  their  publication  obviously  would 
not,  indeed  could  not,  have  been  prevented 
by  refusing  to  allow  the  press  to  attend 
the  trial.  In  other  words,  even  if  the  re¬ 
porting  in  this  case  was  improper  and 
tended  to  prejudice  the  defendant,  it  is 
manifest  that  closing  the  trial  w'as  not  the 
means  to  be  employed  to  cure  the  preju¬ 
dice  or  prevent  a  continuation  of  the  im¬ 
propriety.” 

• 

Camera  &  recorder 
ban  may  be  tested 

News  media  in  Wisconsin  are  pressing 
for  an  early  trial  in  a  case  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  an  ordinance  that  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  cameras  and  recording 
equipment  at  official  meetings  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  board. 

Five  newsmen  from  newspapers  and 
broadcast  stations  were  accused  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  ordinance  which  was  adopted  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  by  the  village  of  Mishicot,  near 
Manitowoc.  However,  citizens’  chai'ges 
against  the  group  were  dropped.  New  ac¬ 
tions  were  to  be  brought  against  some  of 
the  individuals  so  that  there  would  be 
separate  trials. 

• 

Civil  War  period  files 
donated  to  University 

Chailes  G.  Dobbins,  a  past  president  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association  and 
former  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  donated  125  rare  Alabama- 
Confederate  newspapers  to  the  University 
of  Alabama  libraries.  Forty  of  the  issues 
are  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  dating 
back  110  years.  The  collection  contains 
nearly  a  complete  run  of  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  from  March  8  through  April 
25,  1861.  The  papers  are  valued  at  $3,000. 

Eighty-five  issues  of  the  Montgomery 
Daily  Mail,  dated  from  January  7  through 
April  22,  1861,  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  gift. 


Pete  J.  Groh,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  pho¬ 
tographer,  will  be  represented  in  Pro-Football's 
Hall  of  Fame  permanent  exhibition  with  this  win¬ 
ner  "A  Game  of  Inches." 

Gridiron  shots 
win  Fame  awards 

Ohio  photographers  captured  two  of 
four  top  prizes  in  the  fourth  annual  Pro 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  photography  con¬ 
test.  The  other  two  awards  went  to  East 
and  West  coast  lensmen. 

Pete  J.  Groh,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Regis¬ 
ter,  won  first  place  in  black-and-white  ac¬ 
tion  for  “A  Game  of  Inches”  between  tbe 
Pittsburgh  Steelers  and  Cleveland 
Browns. 

First  place  for  a  black-and-white 
feature  shot  went  to  Fred  Matthes,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  for  “Out  of 
My  Way,  Ref!”,  made  during  a  San  Diego 
Chargers-Oakland  Raiders  game. 

Free  lancers  took  the  other  two  firsts: 
Color  action,  Richard  Raphael,  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.;  and  color  feature,  Malcolm 
Emmons,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

The  four  top  photos  will  be  displayed  in 
the  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

Honorable  mentions,  black-and-white 
action,  went  to:  Dick  Darcey,  Washington 
Post;  Chick  Harrity,  AP,  Washington; 
Ron  Kuntz,  UPI,  Cleveland;  Mike  Ander¬ 
sen,  Boston  Record- American. 

Honorable  mentions,  black-and-white 
feature:  Merle  Dalen,  Rochester  (Minn.) 
Post-Bulletin;  Paul  Tepley,  Cleveland 
Press;  Paul  Ronald  Fine,  Washington 
Redskins.  Color  action:  Joe  Rimkus,  Mia¬ 
mi  Neu's;  John  Biever,  Green  Bay  Pack¬ 
ers. 


Magazine  wins  prizes 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Magazine  won 
nine  awards  in  the  “Chicago  4”  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  best  in  art,  design,  and  typog¬ 
raphy  in  1971.  Chicago  4,  a  graphic  arts 
group,  runs  a  contest  which  draws  more 
than  2,000  entries  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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1972 


1971 


1972 

February 

linage 

The  following  linage  fabuletions  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explic¬ 
it  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Note;  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magaiine  approxi¬ 
mate  linage  as  follows: 

•  Parade — 62,607  lines 
t  Family  Weekly — 53,037  lines 


1972  1971 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,424,267  2,200,233 

’Beacon  Journal-S  .  1,115,755  1,094,587 

Grand  Total  .  3,540,022  3,294,820 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising-e  Last  Year — 
2,200,233  includes  22,800  Lines;  S  Last 
Year — 1,094,587  includes  24,000  Lines. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

{Knickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e  .  1,223,989  1,264,132 

Times  Union-m  . .  1,279,456  1,103,432 

•Times  Union-S  .  886,872  849,895 

Grand  Total  .  3,390,317  3,217,459 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitutlon-m .  3,003,003  2,365,456 

Journal-e  .  3,379,487  2,864,885 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  1,478,999  1,353,041 

Grand  Total  .  7,861,489  6,583,382 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising;  e — This  Year 
—3.379,487  includes  134,399  Lines;  Last 
Year— 2,864,885  includes  116,191  Lines. 

BANGOR.  ME. 

tNews-m  .  1,025,509  853,843 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News-American-S  .  689,717  662,320 

News-American-e  .  1,208,968  1,117,202 

Sun-m  .  1,272,033  1,164,719 

Sune  .  1,795,948  1,649,480 

Sun-S  .  1,489,456  1,431,633 

Grand  Total  .  6,456,122  6,025,354 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  News-Amer- 
ican-S  This  Year— 689,717  includes  25,722 
Lines;  Last  Year — 662,320  includes  45,480 
Lines. 

New$-American-e  This  Year — 1,208,968  in¬ 
cludes  14,400  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,1 17,202 
includes  9,600  Lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  .  1,840,725  1,706,479 

•Advocate-S  .  624,385  577,014 

Grand  Total  .  2,465,110  2,283,493 

NOTE:  State-Times-e  and  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,203,601  1,143,240 

•Press-S  .  460,497  416,572 

Grand  Total  .  1,664,098  1,559,812 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ...  625,691  633,578 

Advertiser-S  .  427,242  374,429 

Globe-e  .  1,305,664  1,147,692 

Globe-m  .  1,620,764  1,393,915 

*Globe-S  .  1,626,980  1,496,005 

Herald  Traveler-m  ....  1,125.437  951.956 

Herald  Traveler-S  .  824,825  757,102 

Grand  Total  .  7,556,603  6,754,677 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Advertiser-S 
This  Year— 427,242  includes  124,696  Lines; 
Last  Year — 374,429  includes  7,505  Lines. 
Globe-S  This  Year — 1,626,980  includes 
152,630  Lines. 

Herald  Traveler-S  This  Year — 824,825  in¬ 
cludes  35,640  Lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier-Express-m  _  821,787  827,247 

•Courier  Express-S  ....  1,165,925  1,034,397 
Evening  News-e  .  2,611,127  2,425,963 

Grand  Total  .  4,598,839  4,287.607 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Courier  Ex- 
press-S  This  Year — 1,165,925  includes  14,- 
400  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,034,397  includes 
24,000  Lines. 

Evening  News-e  This  Year — 2,611,127  in¬ 
cludes  97,920  Lines;  Last  Year — 2,425,963 
includes  88.128  Lines. 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,431,911  2,057,269 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,693,804  1,557.601 

Observer-m  .  2,143,892  2,036,002 

•Observer-S  .  846,602  764,819 

Grand  Total  .  4,684,298  4,358,422 

NOTE;  Observer-m  This  Year— 2,143,892  in¬ 
cludes  11,322  Lines. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,933,497  3,414,685 

Tribune-S  .  1,835,030  1,783,620 

Daily  News-e  .  1,609,060  1,607,961 

Sun-times-m  .  2,177,235  1,925,911 

•Sun-Times-S  .  1,475,722  1,333,634 

Today-e  .  940,797  651,998 

Today-S  .  339,059  342,759 

Grand  Total  . 12,310,400  11,060,568 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  TrIbune-m 
This  Year— 3,933,497  includes  1,206,871 

Lines;  Last  Year — 3,414,685  includes  943.- 
951  Lines. 

Tribune-S  This  Yeai — 1,835,030  includes 
296,110  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,783,620  in¬ 
cludes  345,293  Lines. 

News-e  This  Year — 1,609,060  Includes  52,- 
450  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,607,961  includes 
32,496  Lines. 

Sun  Times-m  This  Year — 2,177,235  in¬ 
cludes  9.920  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,925,911 
includes  38.400  Lines. 

Sun-TImes-S  This  Year — 1,475,722  Includes 
388,167  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,333,634  in¬ 
cludes  304,679  Lines. 

Today-e  This  Year — 940,797  includes  93,- 
179  Lines;  Last  Year— 651,998  includes 

27,106  Lines. 

Today-S  This  Year — 339,059  includes  61,- 
840  Lines;  Last  Year — 342,759  includes 

37,740  Lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enguirer-m  .  2,243,298  2,011,632 

Enguirer-S  .  1,381,408  1,330,720 

Post  &  Times-Star-e _  2,169,160  1,911,556 

Grand  Total  .  5.793,866  5.253.908 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,293,141  2,044,072 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,481,892  1,443,768 

Press-e  .  2,278,967  2,189,696 

Grand  Total  .  6,054,000  5,677,536 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Plain  Oeal- 
er-m  This  Year — 2,293,141  includes  109,598 
Lines;  Last  Year — 2,044,072  includes  76,- 
221  Lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  Year — 1,481,892  in¬ 
cludes  56,007  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,443,768 
includes  53.635  Lines. 

Press-e  This  Year — 2,278,967  Includes  431,- 
967  Lines;  Last  Year — 2.189,696  includes 
388,750  Lines. 

COCOA,  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,151,768  1,064,491 

tToday-S  .  454,785  469,468 

Grand  Total  .  1,606,553  1,533,959 

NOTE;  Last  Year— 1,064,491  Includes  35,680 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,453,788  2,248,654 

Dispatch-S  .  1,611,618  1,496,446 

CitIzen-Journal-m  .  941,372  918,903 

Grand  Total  .  5,006,778  4,664,003 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,173,234  2,704,986 

News-S  .  1,246,912  1,006,875 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,973,863  2,661,685 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,371,094  1,220,515 

Grand  Total  .  8,765,103  7,594061 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  News-m  This 
Year — 3,173,234  Lines  Includes  134,400 
Lines;  Last  Year — 2,704,986  Lines  includes 
108.312  Lines. 

News-S  This  Year — 1,246,912  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  66,420  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,006,875 
Lines  includes  63.6M  Lines. 

Times  Herald-e  This  Year— 2.973,863  Lines 
includes  116,920  Lines;  Last  Year — 2.661,- 
685  Lines  includes  95  885  Lines. 

Times  Herald-S  This  Year — 1,371,094  Lines 
includes  54,218  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,220,- 
515  Lines  includes  75,312  Lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  1,983,756  I  949,189 

News-e  .  2,016,734  1,979,391 

•News-S  .  807,353  816,029 

Grand  Total  .  4,807,843  4,744,609 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,754,622  2,360,491 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  586,870  507,377 

Post-e  .  2,766,714  2,461,895 

Post-S  .  1,200,112  1,132,503 

Grand  Total  .  7,308,318  6,462,266 


NOTE;  Part  Run 

Advertising:  Post-e  This 

Year— 2,766,714 

Lints  incTudts 

118,109 

Lines;  Last  Year 

—2,461,895  Linas  includes 

102,186  Linas. 

1972 

1971 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

RegIster-m  . 

.  715,458 

550.901 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,123,852 

927,415 

Register-S  . 

.  652,345 

543,993 

Grand  Total  .. 

.  2,491,655 

2,022,309 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Tribune-e 
This  Year— 1,123,852  includes  119,790 
Lines;  Last  Year — 927,415  includes  44,640 
Lines. 

Register-S  This  Year — 652,345  includes 
183.850  Lines;  Last  Year — 543,993  includes 
144.131  Lines. 

Register-m  This  Year — 715,458  includes 
38.400  Liises. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,508,135  1,255,411 

•Free  Press-S  .  637,275  600,359 

News-e  .  2,596,166  2,378,653 

News-S  .  1,388,949  1,261,922 

Grand  Total  .  6^130,525  5,496,345 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Free  Press-m 
This  Year — 1,508,135  includes  76,341  Lines; 
Last  Year — 1,255.411  includes  62,411  Lines. 
Free  Press-S  This  Year — 637,275  includes 
85,955  Lines;  Last  Year — 600,359  includes 
61.634  Lines. 

News-e  This  Year — 2,596,166  Includes  246,- 
436  Lines;  Last  Year — 2,378,653  includes 
254.374  Lines. 

News-S  This  Year — 1,388.949  Includes 

121,683  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,261,922  in¬ 
cludes  128,832  Lines. 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (See  Note)  .  1,157,821  958,369 

•Times-News-S  .  585,803  544,021 

Grand  Total  .  1,743,624  1,502,390 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  are  sold  in 
combination.  The  linage  of  one  edition, 
Times-e  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,334,385  2,989,432 

•News-S  .  1,458,072  1,396,112 

News-Sat .  862,495  713.071 

Grand  Total  .  5,654,952  5,098,615 

NOTE:  News-e  This  Year — 3,334.385  includes 
84,475  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  ....  1,362,021  1,283,674 

•Journal  Gazette-S  .  ..  629,381  591,694 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,840,164  1,698,327 

Grand  Total  .  3,831,566  3,573,695 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,789,472  1,603,947 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,400,932  2,131,556 

•Star-Telegram-S  .  1,027,907  949,288 

Grand  Total  .  5,218,311  4,684,791 

FRESNO.  CALIF 

Bee-e  .  1,812,131  1,404,218 

•Bee-S .  673,072  545,648 

Grand  Total  .  2,485,203  1,949,866 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,107,546  2,034,659 

tRecord-S  .  785,500  644,037 

Grand  Total  .  2,893,046  2,678.696 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Record-e 

This  Year — 2,107,546  Lines  includes  178,- 
710  Lines;  Last  Year — 2,034,659  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  255,010  Lines. 


NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  Chron!cle-e 
This  Year — 3,685,488  Lines  includes  304,- 
841  Lines;  Last  Year — 3,519,720  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  415,059  Lines. 

Chronicle-S  This  Year — 1,634,537  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  85,283  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,392,510 
Lines  includes  76.099  Lines. 

Post-m  This  Year — 3,290,707  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  184,350  Lines:  Last  Year — 2,892,583 
Lines  includes  214,  lU  Lines. 

Post-S  This  Year — 1,174,433  Lines  includes 
76,216  Lines;  Last  Year — 976,103  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  7.165  Lines. 

1972  1971 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,028,552  1,869,347 

Star-m  .  2,138,295  1,806,621 

Star-S  .  1,260,522  1,133,200 

Grand  Total  .  5,427,369  4,809,168 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,217,273  2,224,665 

Times-Union-S  .  828,301  732,685 

Journal-e  .  1,364,953  1,360,924 

Grand  Total  .  4,410,527  4,318,274 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,958,556  1,747,201 

Star-e  .  1,325,121  1,124,866 

Star-S  .  961,422  938,029 

Grand  Total  .  4,245,099  3,810,096 

NOTE:  Star-e  This  Year — 1,325,121  includes 
87,975  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,295,903  1,110,482 
•Arkansas  Gazette-S  ..  441,497  411,380 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  . .  686,664  664,056 

{Arkansas  Democrat-S  .  287,455  284,527 

Grand  Total  .  2,711,519  2,470.445 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(See  Note)  .  2,219,071  2,064,173 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  721,573  645.267 

Grand  Total  .  2,940,644  2,709,440 

NOTE:  Independent-m  and  Press  Tele- 
gram-e  sold  in  combination;  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e  This  Year — 2,219,071  Includes 
262,818  Lines;  Last  Year — 2,064,173  in¬ 
cludes  158.277  Lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

News  Day-e  .  2,935,037  • 

NOTE:  This  Year— 2,935,037  includes  587,142 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

NOTE:  •  Comparable  1971  figures  not 
available. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,141,203  4,537,000 

Times-S  .  2,967,476  2,949,703 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  874,963  912,625 

Herald  Examiner-S  _  321,811  324,501 

Grand  Total  .  9,305,453  8,723,829 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  Times-m 
This  Year— 5,141,203  Lines  includes  976,- 
074  Lines;  Last  Year — 4,537,000  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  806,864  Lines. 

Times-S  This  Year — 2,967,476  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  1,110,846  Lines;  Last  Year — 2,- 
949,703  Lines  includes  1,064,861  Lines. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  878,054  759,020 

tSun-S  .  440,532  444,948 

Grand  Total  .  1,318,586  1,203,968 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  771,337  730,891 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,811,757  1,499,848 

•Courant-S  .  1,156,529  1,073,461 

Grand  Total  .  2,968,286  2,573,309 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  Courant-S 
This  Year— 1.156.529  includes  128.400 
Lines;  Last  Year — 1,073,461  includes  95,700 
Lines. 


Telegraph-m  .  904,190 

News-e  .  924,001 

•Telegraph  ft  News-S  ..  442,492 


780,910 

797,924 

425,526 


Grand  Total  .  2,270,683  2,004,360 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 


Union  Leader-d  .  928,359 

tNews-S  .  416,941 


813,227 

348,899 


HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,199,278  2,062,502 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,149,734  2.126,150 

•Star-Bulletin  ft 

Advertlser-S  .  768,868  846,829 

Grand  Total  .  5,117,880  5,035,481 


HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  3,685,488  3,519,720 

Chronicle-S  .  1,634,537  1,392,510 

Post-m  .  3,290,707  2,892,583 

•Post-S  .  1,174,433  976,103 

Grand  Total  .  9,785,165  8.780.916 


Grand  Total  .  1,345,300  1,162,126 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,204,381  1,784,005 

Commercial  Appeal-S  865,814  791,733 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,567,574  1,302,544 

Grand  Total  .  4,637.769  3,878,282 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Press-Scimi- 
tar-e  This  Year — 1,567,574  Includes  71.497 
Lines;  Last  Year — 1,302,544  Includes  68,- 
828  Lines. 
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MtAMI,  FLA. 

H»rald-tn  .  4,944,355  4,351,094 

Herald-S  .  2,543,904  2,242,551 

News-e  .  2,280,950  1,884,974 

Grand  Total  .  9,791,209  8,498,423 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Herald-m 
This  Year — 4,94t..i55  includes  224,820 
Lines;  Last  Year — 4,351,094  includes  145,- 
981  Lines. 

Herald-S  This  Tear— 2,543,907  includes 
103,192  Lines;  Last  Year — 2,242,551  in¬ 
cludes  97  385  Lint  .. 

News-e  This  Year— 2,280,950  includes  52,- 
920  Lines;  Last  'ear — 1,884,974  includes 
50,400  Lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,345,793  1.187,704 

Journal-e  .  2,753,725  2,579,049 

Journal-S  .  1,409,085  1,481,158 

Grand  Total  .  5,708,403  5,247,931 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  Sentinel-m 
This  Year  1,345,791  includes  11,324  Lines; 
Last  Year — I,j87,7'‘1  includes  4,825  Lines. 
Journal-e  This  Year — 2,753,725  includes 
11,324  Lines;  Last  Year— 2,579,049  in¬ 
cludes  4,825  Lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 

Tribune-m  .  1,493,829  1,474,208 

Tribune-S  .  1,447,439  1,420,782 

Star-e  .  2,720,143  2,310,249 

Grand  Total  .  4,081,431  5,205,239 

NOTE:  Part  Run  •vdvertising:  Tribune-S 
This  Year — 1,447,431  includes  38,784  Lines; 
Last  Year — 1,420,782  includes  21,145  Lines 
Star-e  This  Year— 2,720, 143  includes  544,- 
458  Lines;  Last  Y'  ar— 2,310,249  includes 
494,542  Lines. 


MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,112,144 

Bee-S  .  322,003 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1972 


1971 


1,109,320 

270,944 


Grand  Total . 1,434,149 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days 
only. 


1 ,380,244 
a  week 


NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  984,338  975,074 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,047,472  1,104,924 

fGaiette-S  .  379,242  353,722 

Grand  Total  .  1,444,714  1,458,444 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Journal-m  .  804,525  751,514 

tJournal-S  .  323,814  311,324 

Grand  Total  .  1,130,339  1,042,840 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Journal-m 
This  Year — 804,525  includes  44,993  Lines; 
Last  Year — 751,514  includes  54,844  Lines. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 
(SANTA  ANA)  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  3,280,534  2,932,434 

tRegister-S  .  1,034,812  1,004,417 


Grand  Total  .  4,315,348  3,938,851 

NOTE:  Re^ister-e  4  Register-m  sold  _  in 
combination;  Linage  of  one  edition 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,371,352  2,201,857 

•Sentinel-S  .  992,548  903,942 

Star-e  .  2,385,305  2,147,429 

Grand  Total  .  5,749,205  5,273,228 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising:  Sentinel-m 
This  Year  2,371,352  includes  342,488  Lines; 
Last  Year— 2,201,857  includes  345,495 
Lines. 

Sentinel-S  This  Year — 992,548  includes 
142,125  Lines;  Last  Year — 903,942  includes 
134.574  Lines. 

Star-e  This  Year— 2,385,305  includes  281,- 
278  Lines;  Last  Year — 2,147,429  includes 
249,514  Lines. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,384,787  1,270,474 
*Journal-Star-S  .  449,049  515,089 


MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  857,312  840,141 

Star-m  .  832,592  793,949 

fStar-S  .  385,944  345,005 

Grand  Total  .  2,075,870  1,979,115 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Benner-e  .  1,793,477  1,535,314 

Tennessean-m  .  1,744,404  1,541,475 

Tennessean-S  .  728,851  715,349 

Grand  Total .  4,284,934  3,792,140 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

»Star-Ledger-m  .  2,194,474  1,224,471 

*Star-Ledger-S  .  1,457,344  942,544 

«News-e  .  —  1,429,187 

News-S  .  —  1,084,000 

Grand  Total  .  3,453,820  4,904,224 

NOTE:  Part  Ru  Advertising;  Star 

Ledger-m  This  Y-ar— 2,194,474  includes 

42,793  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,224,471  includes 
34.242  Lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  This  Year— 1,457,344  in¬ 
cludes  28,800  Lines;  Last  Year— 942,544 
includes  83.520  Lines; 

News-S  Last  Year — 1,084,000  includes  7,- 
080  Lines. 

X  NOTE;  Due  to  strike  conditions,  News-e 
did  not  publish  Feb.  I  through  Feb.  29, 
1972;  Star  Ledger-m  did  not  publish 
Feb.  14.  1971. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  ....  2,745,257  2,494,472 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,111,324  1,021,741 

States  4  Item-e . 1,433,494  1,450,779 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  4 

Chronicle-m  .  1,451,870  1,279,484 

Democrat  4 

Chronicle-S  .  979,723  928,194 

Times-Union-e  .  1,734,929  1,532,199 

Grand  Totai  .  4,148,522  3.739,879 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Democrat  4 
Chronicle-S  This  Year — 979,723  includes 

11,320  Lines. 

Times-Union-e  Last  Year — 1,532,199  in¬ 
cludes  7,505  Lines. 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,418,105  1,217,412 

•Register-Star-S  .  518,024  370,055 

Grand  Total  .  1,934,129  1,587,447 

NOTE;  Star-m  4  Register-Republic-e  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Star-m  is  shown. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,294,807  2,021,429 

•Bee-S  .  798,747  738,470 

Union-m  .  1,254,884  1,101,050 

)Union-S  .  271.011  242,322 

Grand  Total  .  4,421,451  4,103,471 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,205,732  1,084,334 
Globe-Democrat-wk-end  551,487  534,954 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,049,382  1,844,438 

•Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,549,324  1,424,452 


Grand  Total  .  1,835  854  1,785,743 

NOTE;  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  only  one 
edition.  Journal  Star-e  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,404,989  2,347,341 

*Bulletin-S  .  1.028.820  1,048,331 

Inquirer-m  .  1,878,724  1,704,341 

Inquirer-S  .  1,991,814  1,853,124 

News-e  .  994,134  891,724 


Grand  Total  .  8,298,485  7,844,845 

NOTE:  Part  Time  Advertising:  Bulletin-e 
This  Year— 2,404,989  includes  430.144 
Lines;  Last  Year — 2,357,341  includes  588,- 
110  Lines. 

Bullet!n-S  This  Year — 1,028,820  includes 
287,208  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,048.331  in¬ 

cludes  343,445  Lines. 

Inquirer-m  This  Year — 1,878,724  includes 
304,192  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,704,341  in¬ 

cludes  203,940  Lines. 

.  Inquirer-S  This  Year — 1,991,814  includes 
424,889  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,853,124  in¬ 

cludes  384,521  Lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,594,781  3,047,535 

Republic-S  .  1,395,587  1,157,233 

Gazette-e  .  3,573,780  3.030,883 


Grand  Total  .  8,544,148  7,255,451 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  &  Sun-Tel.-m  792,550  840,341 

Press-e  .  1,852,342  2,029,549 

•Press-S  .  1,320,437  1,240,895 


Grand  Total  .  5,510,275  4,947,212 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising;  Times  Pi- 
cayune-S  This  Year — 1,111,324  includes 

55.920  Lines;  La>t  Year — 1,021,741  in¬ 
cludes  18,720  Line. 

States  Item-e  This  Year — 1,433,494  in¬ 
cludes  14,487  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,450,779 
includes  22.420  Lines. 

NEW  Y  (K,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,780,985  2,434,844 

Times-S  .  3,087,337  2,873,502 

News-m  .  2,073,572  1,949,400 

News-S  .  2,138,994  2,027,000 

Post-e  .  1,088,144  1,038,378 


Grand  Total  . 11,149,032  10,543,144 

NOTE:  Part  Run  A..vertising:  Times-S  This 
Year — 3,087,337  iicludes  371,129  Lines; 
Last  Year— 2,873,502  includes  182,707 
Lines. 

News-m  This  Y.ar — 2,073,572  includes 
785,302  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,949.400  in¬ 
cludes  781,341  Lit  s. 

News-S  This  Year — 2,138,994  includes  I,- 
251,254  Lines;  La.t  Year— 2,027,000  in¬ 
cludes  1,208,948  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  5,374,127  4,892,378 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  This  Year — 1,205,732  includes  177,- 
084  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,084,334  includes 
181.444  Lines. 

Globe-Democrat-we  This  Year  551,487 
includes  4,222  Lines;  Last  Year — 534.954 
includes  7,145  Lines. 

Post-Dispatch-e  This  Year — 2,049,382  in¬ 
cludes  120,910  Lines;  Last  Year — 1,844,438 
includes  191,989  Lines. 

Globe-Democrat-m  published  5  week 

days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,037,059  1,777,804 

Times-m  .  3,183,912  2,797,123 

•Times-S  .  1,348,732  1,224,548 


Grand  Total  .  4,549,703  5,799,495 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Times-m 
This  Year— 3,183,912  includes  343,739 
Lines;  Last  Year — 2,797,123  includes  425,- 
518  Lines. 

Times-S  This  Year — 1,348,732  includes 
188,277  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,224,548  in¬ 
cludes  220,850  Lines. 


Grand  Total  .  3,945,329  4,130,825 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,549,983  1,529,427 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,494,240  1,425,545 

Journal-m  .  1,344,175  1,245,024 

Journal  s  .  1,102,414  959,547 


Grand  Total  .  3.944.831  3,450,138 

NOTE;  Bulletin-e  This  Year— 1,494.240  in¬ 
cludes  43,200  Lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,082,457  998,445 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  This  Year — 
1,082,457  Lines  includes  31,417  Lines:  Last 
Year — 998,445  Lines  includes  24,094  Lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,200,311  1,132,847 

World-News-e  .  1,208,785  1,138,483 

•Times-S  .  425,337  430,191 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,040,171  1,855.329 

•Tribune-S  .  894,434  818,774 

Deseret  News-e .  2,048,988  1,810,491 

Grand  Total  .  5,003,793  4,484,594 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  .  1,891,597  1,844,044 

)Express-News-S  .  744,374  883,787 

Express-News-Sat .  314,507  314,474 

News-e  .  1,793,448  1,720,294 

Light-e  .  2,245,894  1,943,407 

•Light-S  .  940,838  983,557 

Light-Sat .  192,458  143,129 

Grand  Total  .  8,143,118  7,854,914 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,831,731  1,817,490 

•Sun-Telegram-S  .  509.731  552,323 

Grand  Total  .  2,341,442  2,349,813 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising:  Sun-m  This 
Year — 1,831,731  Lines  includes  48,994 
Lines;  Last  Year — 1,817,490  Lines  includes 
87,572  Lines. 

Sun-S  This  Year — 509,731  Lines  includes 
12,224  Lines;  Last  Year — 552,323  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  19,940  Lines. 

Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Sun-m 
is  shown. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,334,025  2,034,408 

Union-S  .  1,122,710  1,082,041 

Tribune-e  .  2,948,421  2,559,271 

Grand  Total  .  4,405,354  5,477.720 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,879,454  1,458,477 

Examiner-e  .  1,914,440  1,489,429 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  935,902  844,272 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,424,443  3,243,400 

News-e  .  3,552,494  3,283,474 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1,197,950  1,035.777 

Grand  Total  .  8,377,307  7,582,853 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising;  Mercury-m 
This  Year — 3.424,443  Lines  includes  210,- 
293  Lines;  Last  Year — 3,243,400  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  209,544  Lines. 

News-e  This  Year — 3,552,494  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  210,293  Lines;  Last  Year— 3,283,474 
Lines  includes  209, 5U  Lines. 

SAN  JUAN,  P.  R. 

Star-m  .  941,022  774,407 

Star-S  .  213,722  148,251 

Grand  Total  .  1,154,744  922,458 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ...  1,397,950  1,415,133 
•Post-Intelligencer-S  ..  451,485  444,170 

Grand  Total  .  1,849,435  1,879,303 

NOTE:  Post-Intelligencer-m  Last  Year — 
1,415,133  includes  24,880  Lines  of  Part 

Run  Advertising. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,125,887  1,100,909 

Times-m  .  1,501,217  1,384,404 

Times-S  .  493,147  434,828 

Grand  Total  .  3,320,251  3,122,141 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,557,174  1,437,559 

•Tribune-S  .  595,144  513,525 

Grand  Total  .  2,152,320  1,951,084 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . .  937,984  852,934 

•Spokesman-Review-S  .  594,045  513,724 

Chronicle-e  .  1,054,071  942,948 

Grand  Total  .  2,588.122  2,309,410 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,494,452  1,527,073 

•Herald-American-S  721,828  488,183 

Post-Standard-m  .  741,731  747,082 

Grand  Total  .  3,180,211  2,942,338 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-e  This  Year — 1,494,452  includes  17,879 
Lines;  Last  Year — 1,527,073  includes  14,- 
714  Lines. 

Herald  American-S  This  Year — 721,828 
includes  5,798  Lines;  Last  Year — 488,183 
includes  12,848  Lines. 

Post  5tandard-m  This  Year — 741,731  in¬ 
cludes  9,579  Lines. 


TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,477,949 

News-Tribune-S  .  539,135 

Grand  Total  .  2017,084 

X-I97I  figures  not  available. 


TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,152,779  840,801 

•Democrat-S  .  479,730  374,041 

Grand  Total  .  1,432,509  1,234,842 

NOTE:  Democrat-e  This  Year — 1,152,779  in¬ 
cludes  11,322  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,711,752  2,431,413 

Tribune-S  .  913,890  877,133 

Times-e  .  1,877,408  1,734,407 

Grand  Total  .  5,503,250  5  042,953 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising:  Tribune-m 
This  Year— 2,711,752  includes  193,004 
Lines;  Last  Year — 2,431,413  includes  149,- 
455  Lines. 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  599,254  449,185 

Blade-e  .  1,758,597  1,594,270 

Blade-S  .  1,113,951  1,058,350 

Grand  Total  .  3,471,802  3,321,805 

NOTE:  Times-m  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  1,121,752  1.009,003 

(Times  Advertiser-S  ...  843,798  785,535 

Trentonian-m  .  991,413  902,481 


Grand  Total  .  2,834,433  2,701,741  Grand  Total  .  4,730.018  4,192,378 


Grand  Total  .  2,957,143  2,497,219 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Linage  Trends— February  1972  Linage  Trends — September  1971 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities.  A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


Classifications 

1972 

(000) 

Omitted 

1971 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Change 

Classifications 

1971 

(000) 

Omitted 

1970 

(000) 

Omitted 

Dollar 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Change 

Retail 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

.  $146,930 

295,049 

$131,495 

264,991 

-f  15,435 
+30,058 

+11.7 

+11.3 

Retail 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 

.  $  153,258  $ 
.  1,294,967 

;  143,895 
1,240,092 

+  9,363 
+54,875 

+  6.5 
+  4.4 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

February  . . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

41,169 

83,073 

38,285 

77,967 

+  2,884 
+  5,106 

+  7.5 
+  6.5 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 

46,694 

379,936 

46,630 

374,546 

+  64 

+  5,390 

+  0.1 
+  1.4 

General 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

40,021 

79,940 

34,936 

68,612 

+  5,085 
+11,328 

+14.6 

+16.5 

General 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 

38,758 

329,585 

37,876 

304,790 

+  882 
+24,795 

+  8.1 
+  8.1 

Automotive 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

8,628 

15,407 

7,809 

15,532 

+  819 

—  125 

+10.5 
—  0.8 

Automotive 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . . 

9,770 

80,694 

6,968 

71,033 

+  2,802 
+  9,661 

+40.2 

+13.6 

Financial 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

8,649 

22,106 

6,765 

17,826 

+  1,884 
+  4,280 

+27.8 

+24.0 

Financial 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . , 

8,999 

77,259 

8,863 

90,123 

+  136 

—12,864 

+  1.5 
—14.3 

Classified 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

69,455 

140,551 

56,637 

116,492 

+12,818 

+24,059 

+22.6 

+20.7 

Classified 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . , 

64,769 

572,985 

68,557 

660,082 

+  6,212 
+12,903 

+10.6 
+  2.3 

Total  Advertising 

February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . 

273,683 

553,053 

237,642 

483,453 

+36,041 

+69,600 

+15.2 

+14.4 

Total  Advertising 

September  . 

First  Nine  Months  . , 

275,554 
. .  2,355,490 

256,159 

2,266,120 

+19,395 
+  89,370 

+  7.6 
+  3.9 

February  ’72  ad 
revenues  up  15% 

Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  February  increased  15%  over  the 
ad  revenues  in  the  same  month  last  year, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

While  the  1972  month  had  one  more  day 
than  February  1971,  this  addition  ac¬ 
counted  for  no  more  than  3  percentage 
points  of  increase,  the  Bureau  said. 

As  in  January,  the  biggest  gain  came  in 
classified  advertising,  up  22.6%  over  Feb- 
ruaiv  of  last  year.  National  advertising 
rose  12.2%  in  February  1972,  and  retail 
advertising  increased  12.0%. 

For  the  combined  months  of  January 
and  February  1972,  advertising  revenues 
increased  14.3%  over  the  same  months  last 
year,  according  to  Bureau  estimates.  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  gained  20.6%  over  the 
like  1971  period  national  advertising  in¬ 
creased  12.6%,  and  retail  advertising  rose 
11.6%. 

• 

Merger  in  Lynchburg 

Ownership  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  the  Lynchburg  Daily  Advance 
has  been  consolidated  into  a  new  compa¬ 
ny,  Carter  Glass  &  Sons,  Publishers  Inc. 
The  merger  involves  Lynchburg  News 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  morning  and  Sunday 
News,  and  Lynchburg  Daily  Advance  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  evening  Advance. 


{Continued  from  page  31) 

Itn  l?7l 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,043,290  1,000,142 

Post-m  .  3,955,443  3,473,533 

•Post-S  .  1,837,512  1,723,339 

Star-.  .  1,744,412  1,755,544 

Star-S  .  932,034  920,391 


Grand  Total  .  9,512,491  8,872,971 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising:  Star-S  This 
Year — 932,934  includes  12,002  Lines;  Last 
Year — 920,391  includes  7,080  Lines. 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,148,404  1,092,840 

tRepublican-S  .  402,595  417,298 

Grand  Total  .  1,751,201  1,710,138 

NOTE;  American-e  and  Republican-m  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  American-e 
only  is  shown. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,599,518  2,314,111 

Times-e  .  2,224,481  2,014,098 

♦Post-Times-S  .  1,138,031  1,044,904 


Grand  Total  .  5,944,030  5,379,113 

NOTE:  Times-e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


Court  dismisses 
5-year-old  suit 

A  lawsuit  initiated  nearly  five  years 
ago  by  G.  Douglas  and  Mary  Tibbitts  to 
cancel  the  sale  of  three  Yolo  County,  Cal¬ 
if.,  newspapers  was  dismissed  for  want  of 
prosecution. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Warren  K.  Tay¬ 
lor  acted  on  a  defense  motion  that  the 
Tibbittses  took  no  action  to  bring  the  case 
to  trial. 

The  plaintiffs  filed  the  suit  in  1967 
against  Don  R.  Hancock,  William  D. 
McNaughton,  F.  F.  McNaughton,  Burt 
Goodman,  Donald  L.  Soldwedel,  Davis  En¬ 
terprise  Inc.  and  Morther  Lode  Printing 
and  Publishing. 

The  action  charges  the  defendants 
failed  to  carry  out  terms  of  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Davis  Enterprise, 
Woodland  Record  and  the  East  Yolo  Rec¬ 
ord. 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-.  ..  1,021,412  913,853 

Mount  V.rnon  Argus-.  1,051,234  970,924 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-.  .  1,000,341  998,440 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Regist.r-.  .  972,219  940,597 

Peekskill  Star-.  .  743,185  823,845 

Port  Chester  Item-.  .,.  1,140,274  1,002,708 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  915,950  914,774 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,192,457  1,153,442 

Whit.  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-.  .  1,405,411  1,272,579 

Rockland  Journal 

News-.  .  1,507,484  1,225,870 


Grand  Total  . 10,970,591  10,239,252 

EDI 


Minn,  weekly  sold 

The  Starbuck  (Minn.)  Times,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  for  60  years  by  the 
Merrill  family,  has  been  sold  to  Stan 
Behl,  a  former  employe.  Mrs.  Francis  W. 
Merrill  who  has  published  the  paper  since 
1934,  began  it  with  her  late  husband  in 
1914.  Behl  announced  plans  to  change  pro¬ 
duction  from  letterpress  to  offset. 
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story,”  Donovan  notes.  “They  felt  they 
had  the  right  to  expel  anyone  they 
wanted.”  Donovan  was  barred  from  the 
council  chambers  two  moi’e  times  before 
the  information  on  the  lawsuit  was  re¬ 
leased. 

The  Zuni  Pueblo  government  has  re¬ 
fused  to  give  the  newspaper  copies  of  its 
council  resolutions  and  other  documents 
considered  elsewhere  to  be  public  record. 
Suits  filed  in  Zuni  courts,  for  example,  are 
not  made  public  unless  the  administration 
approves,  so  news  of  any  suit  against  the 
tribal  government  is  withheld.  If  they 
hear  that  such  a  suit  has  been  filed,  repor¬ 
ters  must  get  the  story  by  tracking  down 
the  plaintiff  or  write  an  article  detailing 
the  tribe’s  refusal  to  release  information. 

The  situation  is  not  unalterable,  howev¬ 
er,  and  if  the  Independent  can  point  to 
any  results  of  its  reservation  coverage,  it 
is  the  gradual  opening  of  tribal  records. 

Several  months  ago,  on  the  advice  of  its 
attorney,  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council 
opened  all  its  I’ecords  to  the  Navajo  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  press  on  request,  on  the  theo¬ 
ry  that  the  people  deserve  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Recently  the  tribe  also  established  a 
public  relations  department  to  ease  the 
logjam  of  news  at  the  tribal  chairman’s 
office,  the  only  place  previously  authorized 
to  brief  the  press  on  important  issues. 

After  a  Zuni  criticized  his  tribal  gov¬ 
ernment  at  length  in  print,  the  Zuni 
Tribal  Council  invited  an  Independent  re¬ 
porter  to  inspect  its  financial  records  and 
write  a  story  on  the  administration’s  side 
of  the  matter, 

Airinc'  range  war 

In  the  continuing  Hopi-Navajo  “range 
war”  over  joint-use  grazing  land,  the  Na- 
vajos’  side  received  quite  an  airing  in  the 
Independent  for  many  reasons.  The  issue 
was  discussed  at  Navajo  Tribal  Council 
meetings,  regularly  covered  by  the  news¬ 
paper;  Navajo  leaders  had  become  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  uses  of  the 
media,  while  Hopi  leaders  were  reluctant 
to  meet  with  the  press ;  and  the  Hopi 
reservation  ig  a  long  distance  from  Gallup 
(over  200  miles  round  trip  on  two-lane 
higways),  compared  to  the  Navajo  capi¬ 
tal,  which  is  a  52-mile  round  trip  from 
Gallup. 

In  any  case,  when  “range  war”  intensi¬ 
ty  increased  and  the  inter-tribal  conflict 
received  wire  seiwice  coverage  and 
prompted  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in 
Congress,  the  Hopis  invited  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  I’epoider  for  a  lengthy  inteiwiew  with 
Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  Clarence  Hamilton 
and  other  officials.  Several  weeks  after 
that  story  was  published,  the  newspaper 
received  a  glossy  photograph  said  to  show 
Navajo  cattle  being  impounded  for  al¬ 
legedly  trespassing  on  Hopi  land.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  accompanied  by  a  professional 
press  release  adumbrating  the  Hopi  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Hopis  had  begun  to  seek  out  the 
press. 

Despite  cultural  and  language  barriers, 
travel  problems  and  extra-long  hours, 
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newsmen  report  rewarding  moments 
which  make  it  all  worthwhile,  or  at  least 
ease  the  strain. 

After  the  noon  break  at  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  chambers,  one  wants  to  para¬ 
phrase  a  well  known  advertisement  to 
say,  “Nine  out  of  ten  Tribal  Councilmen 
read  the  Gallup  Independent.”  Although 
these  readers  are  not  always  pleased  with 
what  they  see,  they  inevitably  check  the 
newspaper  to  see  how  the  repoider  has 
related  their  activities. 

Bilingual  discussion 

The  newspaper  also  comes  in  handy 
during  long  oral  translations  from  Navajo 
to  English  or  vice  versa,  for  all  discussion 
must  be  bilingual. 

“It’s  monotonous  for  me  to  listen  to  the 
Navajo,  which  I  don’t  understand,  but 
imagine  how  it  is  for  the  Councilman  who 
understands  both  lang^uages  and  has  to 
sit  through  the  speech  twice,”  Donovan 
points  out. 

“So  they  doze  or  read  the  paper.  I  can 
tell  w’hen  they  come  to  one  of  my  articles 
because  I  can  hear  my  name  whispered 
and  sometimes  they  laugh  at  a  joke  I’ve 
made  and  point  to  me.” 

The  veteran  of  many  council  disputes, 
Donovan  nevertheless  recalls  many  light 
moments. 

After  Bill’s  expulsion  from  Navajo 
Council  chambers.  Tribal  Councilman  Carl 
Todacheenie  joked,  “We  should  make  you 
a  councilman  from  Gallup.  That  way  they 
couldn’t  kick  you  out!” 

A  few  days  later,  after  the  tribe’s  war 
with  the  newspaper  de-escalated,  To¬ 
dacheenie  rose  to  address  the  Council. 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  he  began  solemnly,” 
“Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  Council  members, 
visitors  and  the  Councilman  from  Gal¬ 
lup.  .  .”  The  next  words  w^ere  drowned  by 
laughter. 

Donovan  says  he  tries  to  write  his 
Council  stories  for  the  Indians,  who  are 
generally  more  interested  in  the  accounts 
than  non-Indians.  “I  try  to  keep  the  lan¬ 
guage  simple  for  some  of  the  Indians  who 
do  not  know’  English  well.  I  also  try  to 
keep  it  light. 

“The  best  way  I  have  found  to  get 
along  at  Tribal  Council  is  to  accept  the 
fact  that  non-Indians  will  always  be  mis¬ 
trusted  there  and  to  respect  the  Indian 
brand  of  humor.” 

Independent  Managing  Editor  Don 
Gi-een  is  currently  working  to  enlist 
stringers  on  the  reseiwations.  He  hopes  in 
this  way  to  widen  coverage  of  activities 
that  staff  reporters  cannot  reach,  such  as 
Navajo  chapter  meetings  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  mainly  in  the  Navajo  language  and 
held  throughout  the  reservation. 

Hire  Indian  reporters 

The  next  step,  one  w'ould  assume,  would 
be  to  hire  Indian  reporters,  although  an 
editor  could  not  very  well  send  a  Navajo 
to  cover  the  Hopi  side  of  the  range  war  or 
a  clan  relation  of  a  tribal  leader  to  cover  a 
tribal  government  scandal.  The  newsman’s 
vaunted  “objectivity”  is  not  necessarily  a 
positive  value  in  all  cultures. 

It  is  too  early  for  hindsight  on  the  In¬ 
dependent’s  effect  on  reservation  life,  but 
two  results  are  already  evident.  First, 
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tribal  governments  have  become  more 
willing  to  use  the  print  media  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  their  people,  and  in  this  way 
have  reduced  the  obscurity  which  sur¬ 
rounded  tribal  government  actions.  Sec¬ 
ond,  however  imperfect  its  translation  of 
Indian  affairs  into  newspaper  style,  the 
Independent  is  the  only  daily  to  document 
day-to-day  occurrences  which  will  some¬ 
day  provide  an  important  part  for  the 
puzzle  of  modern  Indian  history. 

Every  newspaper  chronicles  history  in 
the  making,  but  the  Independent  has  ex¬ 
tended  itself  to  record  what  was  previous¬ 
ly  overlooked.  While  it  has  not  ignored  the 
romantic  and  colorful  aspects  of  Indian 
life  so  dear  to  ethnologists  and  travel 
agents,  the  paper  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  recognizing  the  abundance  of  hard 
news  on  today’s  reservations.  Tapping  an 
area  where  it  was  once  thought  “nothing 
is  happening”  has  both  enlivened  the  pa¬ 
per  and  given  it  a  new  important  wide- 
angle  perspective. 

• 

California  court 
sustains  stolen 
records  verdicts 

By  a  two  to  one  decision,  the  District 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Los  Angeles  sus¬ 
tained  the  conviction  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Free  Press,  its  editor  and  a  reporter  for 
receiving  stolen  property.  Their  indict¬ 
ments  followed  publication  of  a  list  of 
names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
state  narcotics  agents  in  the  Free  Press 
on  August  9,  1969. 

Editor  Art  Kunkin  was  fined  $1000  and 
reporter  Jei-rj’  Applebaum  w’as  fined 
$500.  A  $500  fine  against  the  newspaper 
W’as  suspended. 

Dissenting  from  the  majority  opinion 
in  the  appellate  court,  Presiding  Justice 
Lester  W.  Roth  said  the  roster  w’hich  the 
Free  Press  obtained  from  a  mail  clerk  in 
the  attorney  general’s  office  w’as  not  tan¬ 
gible  property  w’ithin  the  meaning  of  the 
penal  cotie.  He  also  noted  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  amended  the  code  in  1970  “with 
full  knowledge  of  the  case  at  bench”  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  receive  stolen  gov¬ 
ernment  records. 

Kunkin  said  an  appeal  would  be  taken 
to  the  California  Supreme  Court. 

• 

Internships  linked 
with  new  J-studies 

A  15-credit  course  beginning  next  fall 
at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado 
will  place  journalism  students  squarely 
“where  the  action  is.”  The  course,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  William  F.  Hartman,  and 
Dr.  Walter  Stewart  of  the  UNC  journal¬ 
ism  department  w’ill  give  students  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  in  the  field  before  grad¬ 
uation. 

The  UNC  journalism  program,  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Speech,  Communica¬ 
tion  and  Journalism,  has  approximately 
200  majors  and  minors  enrolled.  Being 
trained  are  not  only  jounialists  to  work  in 
the  new’s  media  field,  but  teachers  for  both 
high  school  and  junior  college  journalism 
programs. 
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and  Stanford  Lipsey,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  as  well  as  the  others  working  on 
the  project. 

It  was  a  five  to  six  hour  meeting  in 
which  all  aspects  of  everyone’s  tasks  were 
discussed  as  well  as  what  form  the  final 
product  would  take. 

It  is  an  amusing  (now)  sidelight  to  that 
meeting  that  the  board  of  directors  of 
Boys  Town  had  met  the  same  day  and  had 
adjourned  for  lunch  to  the  same  hotel 
being  used  by  the  Sun  staff.  Ironically  the 
Sun  people  saw  the  board  members  but 
not  vice  versa. 

Vi'ent  underground 

Fi  om  the  March  8  meeting  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  went  underground — literally.  Desks, 
file  cabinets,  and  three  phones  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  Williams’  basement  and  every¬ 
thing  was  hush-hush. 

As  far  as  the  regular  staff  was  con¬ 
cerned  their  fellow  staffers  were  working 
on  “project  B.”  Most  knew  what  it  was 
about  but  no  one  said  anything  and  the 
cover  remained  intact. 
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Williams  said  the  project  had  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  office  because  the  office 
played  host  to  too  many  outsiders  includ¬ 
ing  people  coming  in  for  interviews,  staff 
members  from  other  publications  printed 
by  Sun  and  people  just  visiting. 

The  plan  was  to  arrange  simultaneous 
interviews  with  Archbishop  Daniel  E. 
Sheehan,  president  of  the  Boys  Town 
board,  and  Msgr.  Nicholas  H.  Wegner, 
administrative  head,  to  avoid  one  talking 
to  the  other  between  interviews. 

The  plan  was  thwaited  when  the  two 
interviews  couldn’t  be  scheduled  on  the 
same  day.  In  fact  those  initial  interviews 
forced  the  publication  date  back  a  week 
when  Wegner  went  into  the  hospital  for 
surgery.  He  was  not  available  until  March 
23,  the  original  target  date.  Sheehan  was 
interviewed  the  following  day  and  as  it 
turned  out,  Williams  said,  the  two  clerics 
apparently  didn’t  compare  notes  between 
interviews. 

Wegner  was  quizzed  by  Rood  accompa¬ 
nied  by  photographer  Len  Cook.  “Wegner 
was  talkative  at  first,”  Williams  recalled 
from  hearing  the  80-minute  tape  of  the 
meeting,  “Talkative  in  a  general  way 
about  Boys  Town  but  when  Mick  asked 
about  state  and  federal  funding  he  (Weg¬ 
ner)  said  ‘that’s  a  lie.’” 

‘Got  pretty  upset’ 

“When  Mick  asked  how  much  money  is 
raised,”  Williams  related,  “Wegner  said  it 
was  confidential. 

“When  Mick  told  him  we  had  Form  990 
and  went  through  the  numbers  with  him 
he  got  pretty  upset. 

“The  next  day  I  inter\dewed  Sheehan” 
(photographer  Fred  Veleba  was  along) 
Williams  said.  “I  was  expecting  that  he 
and  Msgr.  Wegner  would  have  discussed 
it  quite  fully.  But  as  nearly  as  I  could  tell 
Sheehan  had  not  talked  with  Wegner. 

“Archbishop  Sheehan  is  not  the  kind  of 
guy  who  talks  very  much.  I  approached 
him  figuring  he  knew  everything.  I  ad¬ 
mitted  right  away  that  we  had  Form  990 
and  knew  the  wealth  of  Boys  Town  for 
1970.  I  brought  along  a  blank  990  form 
and  asked  that  the  figures  for  1971  be 
filled  in — also  a  table  of  financial  high¬ 
lights. 

“He  was  very  surprised — said  he  did 
not  have  the  figures  but  that  he  would  get 
them  if  he  could.  I  got  the  rest  of  the 
Interview  which  he  wasn’t  happy  going 
through.  He  called  the  next  day  and  said 
he  would  not  provide  the  figures.  That’s 
all  the  help  we  got  out  of  him.” 

Of  the  17  board  members  at  Boys 
Town,  Sun  people  were  able  to  interview 
13.  Iverson  and  Brown  started  those  in¬ 
terviews  also  on  the  23rd.  Everyone 
worked  on  them. 

Williams  said  their  reactions  fell  into 
three  categories — amazement  that  Sun 
had  the  figures;  concern  by  some  that 
Boys  Town  has  a  problem  in  having  so 
much  money;  and  a  complete  un¬ 
willingness  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  center  of  the  Boys  Town  solicita¬ 
tion  work  is  done  in  one  of  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  downtown  buildings  and  employs 
125  persons  including  a  battery  of  typists. 

“On  March  24  Doug  and  Len  went  into 
the  building,  opened  the  door  to  the  typing 
room  and  began  shooting  pictures — sure 


that  if  they  asked  they  would  not  get 
permission,”  said  Williams 

“They  were  confronted  by  some  male  em¬ 
ployees  and  told  to  talk  with  the  head  of 
the  operation.  We  got  some  nice  quotes 
from  him,  such  as  ‘we  want  people  to 
think  the  boys  send  out  the  letters’,” 
which  they  don’t. 

Attempts  at  interviews  with  employes 
at  Boys  Town  proper  proved  fruitless, 
said  Williams,  despite  the  fact  that  one 
superior  had  okayed  interviews.  “By  the 
last  week  they  were  all  aware  of  the 
preparation  of  an  article  so  there  was  no 
cooperation  from  anyone.” 

No  effort  to  suppr.,.'ss  it 

There  was  never  any  pressure  from 
Boys  Town  officials  to  keep  the  story  out 
of  print.  There  was  one  request,  politely 
turned  down,  to  read  the  article  before  it 
appeared  and  some  general  questioning  of 
Lipsey  by  someone  from  the  Boys  Town’s 
public  relations  and  adverti  Ing  firm. 

Normally  the  Sun  prod"ction  schedule 
calls  for  the  turning  in  of  copy  on  Fridays 
for  makeup  Monday  but  under  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  Sun  shop  foreman 
the  Boys  Town  copy  was  held  until  Mon¬ 
day  March  27  for  settii  j  and  makeup 
Tuesday. 

The  special  section  was  ~iostly  designed 
and  produced  by  director  of  planning  and 
production,  Peter  Drake. 

The  section  was  carried  in  all  seven 
editions  of  the  Sun  newspapers  which 
have  a  combined  ABC  circulation  of  47,- 
900.  Most  of  an  additional  2,000  press  run 
were  sold  off  new'sstands. 

Williams  said  the  reactions  from  the 
section,  which  carried  many  sidebars  to 
the  main  theme,  w'as,  to  everyone’s  sur¬ 
prise,  10  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Sun.  “We 
were  not  charged  with  being  anti-Catholic 
and  this  surprised  us.  We  had  some  peo¬ 
ple  say  they  would  neve>’  give  another 
dime  and  some  other  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  say  the  articles  wouM  hurt  all  such 
organizations.” 

• 

New  Jersey  weekly 
cleared  of  charges 

After  a  two-day  civil  trial  in  Somerset 
County  Court,  a  jury  deliberated  less  than 
two  hours  Mai’ch  27  and  returned  a  no 
cause  for  action  verdict  in  a  libel  suit 
brought  by  Norman  Todd  of  Branchburg 
and  Flemington  against  the  Somerset 
(N.J.)  Messenger-Gazette. 

Todd,  now  24,  was  one  of  27  persons 
arrested  by  Bridgw'ater  pol'ce  March  29, 
1969,  in  a  raid  on  a  private  home.  All 
w'ere  charged  with  possession  of  mari¬ 
juana.  Some  were  juveniles. 

The  Messenger-Gazette’s  story  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  G.  Wallace  (Wally)  Conover,  who 
retired  March  1  as  the  M-G’s  editor  after 
50  years  in  journalism.  He  testified  he 
took  the  police  release,  then  talked  to  oth¬ 
er  officers  who  had  participated  in  the 
raid,  and  finally  to  Police  Chief  Dix  Fet- 
zer. 

Todd  charged  the  Messenger-Gazette 
with  irresponsible  journalism,  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth  and  malice. 
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Rochester,  N.Y. 
vending  machine 
license  invalid 

Holding  that  newspaper  vending  ma¬ 
chines  on  sidewalks  are  “a  public  conve¬ 
nience,**  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Richard  M.  Rosenbaum  ruled  this  week 
that  a  Rochester,  N.Y.  ordinance  requir¬ 
ing  licenses  for  the  boxes  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

The  ordinance,  Rosenbaum  said,  is 
“guilty  of  overkill  similar  to  shooting 
down  a  fly  with  a  canon.” 

The  vending  machines  “are  unob¬ 
trusive,  have  never  as  far  as  this  court 
knows  ever  caused  any  harm  of  any  kind 
and  provide  an  important  convenience  for 
the  public,”  he  added. 

Rosenbaum  said  the  “i)iedominant  pur¬ 
pose”  of  his  ruling  is  “to  preserve  an 
untrammeled  press  as  a  vital  source  of 
public  information.” 

Rosenbaum  said  vending  machines  of 
the  type  used  in  Rochester  “are  essential¬ 
ly  semi-stationary  newsboys.” 

“They  serve  the  public  as  well  as  the 
paper,”  he  continued.  “How  convenient  for 
those  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  paper  to 
be  able  to  buy  one  from  a  machine  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  at  a  readily 
apparent,  convenient  location.” 

To  require  a  permit  for  such  a  device 
“constitutes  a  giant  step  backward  into  a 


time  when  people  were  afraid  to  express 
themselves  and  government  was  for  the 
privileged  few,”  Rosenbaum  said. 

City  Corporation  Counsel  A.  Vincent 
Buzard  said  Rosenbaum’s  decision  will  be 
appealed. 

“An  important  question  of  law”  con¬ 
cerning  the  right  of  the  city  to  limit  ob¬ 
structions  on  sidewalks  remains  unre¬ 
solved,”  he  said. 

The  ordinance,  adopted  December  28  by 
the  Rochester  City  Council  but  held  in 
abeyance  pending  a  court  decision,  calls 
for  a  city  permit  costing  up  to  $10  for 
each  “Table,  box,  stand,  newspaper  ven¬ 
ding  machine  or  other  device  used  on  a 
sidewalk  for  sale,  display  or  storage  of 
newspapers  or  magazines.” 

It  also  pi-ovides  that  applicants  furnish 
proof  of  financial  responsibility  or  insur¬ 
ance,  unless  granted  waivers. 

Gannett  Company’s  newspapers,  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the  Times 
Union  have  209  vending  machines  on 
city  property.  They  challenged  the  ordi¬ 
nance  on  grounds  it  violates  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  14th  Amendment.  At¬ 
torney  John  B.  McCrory  argued  the  case 
for  Gannett.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  joined  Gannett  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinance. 

• 

Club  gives  scholarship 

The  first  $500  journalism  scholarship  of 
the  Laurel  Club,  an  oi’ganization  of  State 
Capitol  reporters  at  Hartford,  Conn,  will 
be  aw^arded  to  John  V.  Abbott,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Manchester  High  School’s  new 
student  newspaper,  the  WiUiess. 


Reporter  assessed 
$1500  for  slander 
during  interview 

Theodore  Schuchat,  a  freelance  repor¬ 
ter  in  Washington,  must  pay  $1500  to  Le¬ 
onard  Davis,  an  insurance  company  found¬ 
er,  for  giving  erroneous  information 
about  him  in  an  interview  for  a  story  that 
was  never  published. 

The  unusual  judgment  was  given  this 
week  after  a  trial  before  U.S.  District 
Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hart  found  Schuchat  guilty 
of  slander  but  said  Davis,  a  public  figure, 
could  not  recover  damages  for  an  inadver¬ 
tent  error  by  the  reporter. 

According  to  testimony,  Schuchat  told 
an  officer  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  Davis  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime.  In  fact,  Davis  had  been  indicted  for 
perjury  in  New  York  in  1964  but  was 
acquitteil.  Schuchat  reported  this  fact 
correctly  in  a  story  he  submitted  to  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  but 
it  was  never  published  because  of  threats 
of  litigation,  the  reporter  said. 

NEA  maintains  contact  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retired  Teachers  Association,  of 
which  Davis  is  honorary  president.  He 
and  his  wife  owm  a  28  percent  interest  in 
Colonial  Penn  Insurance  Group  Inc. 

After  awarding  the  judgment.  Judge 
Hart  declaimed:  “If  we’re  going  to  survive, 
we’ve  got  to  have  an  accurate  press.” 

Schuchat  said  his  attorney  plans  to  ap¬ 
peal  the  case. 
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APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspaiiers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  propeity, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
1.34  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS 
for  your  daily  or  weekly. 

Jim  Southern,  703A  Magellan, 
Lee's  Summit,  Mo.  64063 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per- 
son.ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  48858. 


ME'L  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif, — 91786 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


!  The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
I  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker.” 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WE'LLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  HI.  60187. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana.  For  details  write 
P.O.  Box  279,  Zachary,  La.  70791. 


WISCONSIN'S  LARGEST  Free  Circu¬ 
lation  Newspaper.  Grossing  $8,000/ 
month  after  8  months  operation  on  bi¬ 
weekly  basis.  Completely  trained  sales 
force  and  indeiiendent  delivery  system. 
Unique  format  with  excellent  growth 
I>otential.  Owners  asking  $1.50,000.  Fi¬ 
nancing  available.  Write  P.O.  Box 
1206  Madison,  Wisconsin  53711. 


UPSTATE  N.  Y. — two  small  weekies; 
gross  $53,000;  4,000  paid;  1,500  free; 
asking  $59,000.  Other:  1,600  paid;  200 
free;  asking  $23,000.  Both  include 
cold-tyi)e.  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  WEEKLY  GROUP  serving 
prosperous,  growing  suburluin  market. 
Complete  cold  ty|ie  plant,  no  iiress. 
Real  estate  optional.  Shows  nice  cash 
flow  on  $140,000  annual  volume.  Terms 
available  to  qualifievl  buyer.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  offset 
weekly  grossing  $200,000,  with  fine 
profit  structure.  Newspaper  is  located 
in  fast-growing  beautiful  beach  area 
enough  removed  from  metropolitan 
newspaper  to  assure  continued  growth. 
Please,  only  serious  inquiries  invited 
by  owner.  All  replies  held  in  strictest 
confidence.  Write  to  Box  565,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALIST  wants 
weekly  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Box 
364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  will  run 
sound  weekly  paper  for  present  owner 
with  option  to  buy.  Not  much  capital 
but  excellent  references.  Box  598,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  AND  DEDICATED 
communications  professional  can  and 
I  will  pay  cash  for  daily  newspapers  l)e- 
i  tween  10.000  and  30,000  c'reulation. 
Write  Box  595,  Editor  &  Publisher,  to 
arrange  for  confidential  d'scuss'on  dur- 
j  ing  ANPA  Convention.  April  24-27,  or 
afterwanis. 


M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
1  COMPOSING  ROOM 

2  COMETS,  1  motlel  14,  1  model  30. 

I  1  model  31  Linotypes.  Several  fonts  of 
9  on  9*4  Corona  and  Gothic  display.  4 
ad  make  up  cabinets,  32  turtles,  32 
chases.  Challenge  proof  press,  Reprex 
full  page  proof  press,  2  electric  Ham¬ 
ilton  storage  cabinets.  Nolan  remelt 
furnace.  2  H.ammond  glider  saws. 
Several  fonts  Ludlow  mats.  Changing 
to  offset.  Equipment  available  soon. 
Greeley  Daily  Tribune,  Box  1138,  Gree¬ 
ley.  Colo.  80631.  Prices  subject  to  ne- 
I  gotiation. 


2  GAF  221206  Transflo  Processors  in 
good  working  condition  with  takeup 
spool  and  daylight  input  cassette. 
TTiese  are  automatic  dry  to  dry  proces¬ 
sors  and  B&W  or  paper  with  a  hori¬ 
zontal  flow  path.  Less  than  1  year  old. 
Can  be  seen  running.  CONTACT: 
John  J.  Flood,  Triangle  Publications, 
10  Lake  Drive.  Hightstown.  N.J.  08520. 
Call  (609)  448-9100. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Three  "300” 
Comets.  S2f-3217  (6  molds),  S223106 
(4  molds).  Electron  S2f  70316  (6  molds) 
all  with  hydraquadders,  mat  detectors, 
electric  pots,  blowers,  TOU  units. 
Two  Electron  Meteors.  S#73373  and 
S2273120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors.  TOTI.75  units:  also  Comnu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  B.  H.  Richey  Co., 
1417  Georgia  .St..  Los  Angeles,  CA 
I  90015.  (213)  748-5954. 


PHOTON  560  for  sale.  Used  3  years, 
pi  mat.  universal  prism.  12  lenses.  2 
magazines,  1  disk.  $7. .500  or  liest  offer 
bv  April  30.  Call  Joe  Dupre,  (617) 
897-8815,  Inforonics,  Inc.,  146  Main 
St..  Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 


MFLTTVATOR  attached  to  4.ton  re¬ 
melt  pot  with  pig  mold:  7  Meltivator 
scran  tn'cks:  Hammond  “F.asy 

Kaster” :  Hammond  scorcher:  Ham¬ 
mond  nlate  shaver:  Piebard's  Stereo 
Saw:  Morrison  slug  stripper:  Ham¬ 
mond  Thintyne  GIid‘‘r  Ssw.  In  good 
condition  and  available  May  1st.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused  as  we  nee<l 
the  space.  The  Doily  Proeress.  Cbor- 
lottesville,  Va.  22902.  (703)  29.5-9111. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
Three  (3)  brand  new  (still  crated) 
Fairchild  Model  T.P.E.  214-1  'Tape  Per¬ 
forators.  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  34  N. 
Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
18301.  (717)  421-9033. 


WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
$400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Puoltshers' 
Service  Co.,  P,0.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


J  USTO  WRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  cu.nputers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  4'28-3'223 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


J  USTO  WRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  (or  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


COMPLETE  LINOFILM  SYSTEM  in¬ 
cluding  photo  unit,  two  keyboards, 
extra  reader,  44  grids  and  spare  parts. 
New  1963.  Available  July  1,  1972. 

$22,500.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Geor¬ 
gia  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015. 
(213)  748-5954. 


CANT  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base,  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Oh — 44256. 


ENGRAVING 


COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  SHOP  for 
a  fraction  of  the  cost.  M-32  Master 
Etcher,  Master  Whirler,  Burner.  Sinks. 
Dip  Tank,  etc.  All  in  gooil  condition. 
Willard  Mecham,  Box  11886,  Phoenix, 
Arizona  85301.  Ph:  (602)  264-0737. 


FAIRCHILD  Scan  A  Sizer,  65-85  lines. 
re<luces  and  enlarges.  Serial  5527.  Com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt.  $1000.  Greeley  Tribune, 
Box  1138,  Greeley,  COlo.  80631. 


MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  545  LABEL  AE'FIXING 
machine  with  quarter  folder.  Will  lal>el 
afti.x  newspaiwr,  magazine,  etc.  at 
speeds  up  to  16,000  i)er  hour.  Save 
thousands  of  dollars  as  comi)are<l  to 
price  new.  Rapid  Leasing  Co.,  Inc., 
260  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10013.  Ph:  (212)  925-7737. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONETY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

48  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX  Press,  serial 
3088.  One  color  unit.  G.E.  Drive  and 
75  H.P.  G.E.  Motor  new  in  1965.  Lots 
of  spare  parts,  rollers  and  blankets. 
Wood  standard  Pony  Autoplate.  Kemp 
furnace  with  two  carburetors.  May  be 
seen  in  operation  daily.  Will  release  in 
a  few  months.  Price  subject  to  nego¬ 
tiation.  Greeley  Daily  Tribune,  Box 
1138,  Greeley,  Colo.  80631. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


USED 

4-UNIT  WEB  PRESS 

Mergenthaler  Pacer  36 
with  accessory  equipment 

Perfecting  web-fed  offset  press 
designed  for  suburban  and 
small  daily  newspapers.  Has 
4  printing  units;  1  double  mill 
roll  stand;  2  single  roll  stands; 
equipped  with  Mogul  Folder 
with  following  capability— ’A, 
V2,  double  parallel  and  eighth 
folds;  cross  and  parallel  per¬ 
forators;  paster-binder;  4  roll¬ 
er  wash-ups;  40  hp  DC  motor. 
Priced  for  quick  sale 

Mergenthaler  Press  Division 
P.O.  Box  82 

Plainview,  New  York  11803 
Telephone:  516-694-1300 


WEB  PRESS,  3  unit  Fairchild  like 
new ;  available  at  once.  Reminder- 
Enterprise,  Cudahy,  Wise.  53110. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  fruaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New;  Econ- 
O-Web  i)erfectinB  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  UesiRned  and  manufacturecl 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi- 
Kan.  Seattle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


STEREOTYPE 

FOR  SALE 

23-9/16"  Pony  Auto  Plate 
22%"  Pony  Auto  Plate 
Sta-Hi  Master  Scorcher — Rreen 
Sta-Hi  Master  Scorcher — black 
8  new  Aluminum  stereo  chases,  21',^" 
cutoff 

2  ton  Nolan  Remelt  furnace — electric 
with  aBitator,  Meltivator  and  8 — 2 
side<I  inBOt  molds 
Late  series  Hammond  Glider  Saw 
Goss  45W  Mat  Roller 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 

2  STA  HI  SCORCHERS  new  1968. 
Scott  Ideal  Mat  Roller  new  1967.  Mon¬ 
omelt  rotary  shaver,  Hoe  flat  router 
and  curved  plate.  Available  soon. 
Prices  subject  to  neBotiation.  Greeley 
Daily  Tribune,  Box  1138,  Greeley,  Colo. 
80631. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

THREE  UNITS  GOSS  COMMUNITY. 
Excellent  condition.  Give  full  speciflea- 
tions,  aBC,  condition,  price.  Box  449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBANITE  WANTED:  4  to  6  units. 
Will  consider  less  units.  Box  493, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS  WANTED 

Roll  fed  offset,  suitable  for  8  standard. 
16  paB®  tabloid,  for  publications.  Or 
double  that  cap,icity  if  priced  risht. 
New,  rebuilt,  or  Bood  condition  used. 
Call  Glenn  P.  Warnock,  Anderson. 
S.C.  (803)  226-1511  (WAIM-TV,  P.O. 
Box  4047). 

WANTED;  42  EM 
LINOTYPE  OR  INTERTYPE. 
PHONE  (516)  822-6979. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CLINE  TENSION  system  including 
floating  roller,  drum  switches  and  all 
DC  controls.  Oscar  Wood,  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal,  Salina,  Kansas  67401. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 

WITHIN  35  MILES  OF 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER’S 
METRO  OFFSET  PLANT 
HAS  OPEN  TIME 
AVAILABLE  FOR 
PRINTING, 

PHOTO  COMPOSITION 
AND  TYPESETTING 
Press  time  available  on  Goss  Metro, 
64-Standard/ 128-tab  capacity,  Thurs¬ 
day  2  shifts.  Friday  7  AM  to  11  AM. 
9  PM  to  Midnight.  Saturday  8  AM  to 
6  PM. 

Computerized  comiiosition  available 
same  days.  Mailroom  has  automatic 
stacking  and  tying,  full  addressing 
and  quarter  folding  capabilities  to  your 
needs. 

PATENT  TRADER 
Mt.  Kisco,  New  York  10549 
Call  David  C.  Simonson 
(914)  666-8951 
(212)  LU  4-2166 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Replacement  for  retiring  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AM-PM  and  Sunday  paper  in 
a  growing  university  community.  Mo<l- 
ern  offset  plant.  Write  P.  S.  Linsley, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Company,  Greer 
Building,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  26505. 


CIRCULATION 

AREA  5,  12,000  DAILY  —  part  of 
growing  group  looking  for  sales  mind- 
^  circulation  manager  who  wants  a 
future  not  only  in  circulation  but  in 
general  management  as  well.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  arrange¬ 
ments.  Replies  will  be  treated  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  472,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  WANTED 
Wo  are  a  national  incentive  sales  or¬ 
ganization  with  warehouses  on  both 
coasts.  We  provide  programs  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  newspaper  industry  and 
have  for  the  past  33  years.  To  meet 
our  expanding  needs  we  seek  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  strongly  motivated,  self¬ 
starting  sales  representative  to  travel 
in  the  Central  States  area.  Home  week 
ends.  Salary  and  exi>enses  plus  com¬ 
missions  and  l>onus.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  Box  517,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  top  prize-winning  newspaper. 
Twice  a  week.  Thurs<lay’s  and  Sun¬ 
day’s.  Challenging  spot  for  the  career 
oriented  who  is  ready  to  take  over 
establishe<I  department  and  build  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  .achievement.  Write  G.  A. 
Glover.  The  Citizen  of  Morris  County, 
25  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Denville,  N.J. 
07834. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


AT  A  DEAD  END? 

If  you’re  an  ambitious  district  super¬ 
visor  or  promising  No.  2  on  a  small  to 
medium  size  daily  and  want  to  run 
your  own  show,  this  growing  8,000  PM 
in  Zone  2  has  the  top  job  waiting.  Mod¬ 
ern  plant,  award  winning  product  and 
five-figure  starting  salary  plus  bonus. 
Box  597,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  1 
needs  self  starter  and  follow-through 
circulation  manager.  Must  have  ability 
to  recruit  and  train  district  managers 
and  newspaper  boys,  prepare  and  con¬ 
duct  promotional  programs  and  reor¬ 
ganize  distribution  systems.  No  arm¬ 
chair  job.  Field  work  necessary.  Good 
opportunity  for  development.  Box  593, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  PRESENTLY  employed  as 
Circulation  Manager  on  a  small  paper? 
Unhappy  as  Assistant  Manager  on  a 
medium  size  daily?  Or  successful  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager  on  a  large  daily?  I  nee<l 
a  hard  working  assistant  on  a  34,000 
combination  daily,  a  result  getter  not 
a  conversation  giver.  We’re  located  in 
a  brand  new  offset  facility  in  the  in- 
(lustrial  heart  of  East  Tennessee.  If 
you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
be  a  part  of  a  winning  team,  contact 
Don  H.  LaFerney,  Circulation  Director, 
Kingsport  Times-News,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.  37662. 

ASST.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
40,000  afternoon  daily,  Saturday  and 
Sunday  AM.  This  new  position  requires 
an  individual  with  broad  circulation 
an<l  promotion  background.  Must  have 
ability  to  supervise  adult  districtmen. 
College  degree  desired,  although  proven 
accomplishment  and  experience  most 
important.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
lienefit  program.  Chart  Area  5.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  554,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  8,000 
daily  has  opening  for  on-the-way-up 
Iierson  who  wants  to  grow  with  us. 
Member  of  an  expanding  newspaper 
group.  The  Tribune  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  for  personal  growth  limited 
only  by  your  ability.  Present  manager 
is  advancing  to  metropolitan  circulation 
post.  Contact  R.  E.  Pifer,  Grand  Haven 
'Tribune.  101  N.  Third  St.,  Grand  Ha¬ 
ven.  Mich.  49417.  (616)  842-6400. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGEMENT 
Excellent  operation  now.  but  could  be 
great.  Need  leader  who  understands 
goal  setting,  priorities,  personnel  de¬ 
velopment,  salary  administration;  has 
organizational  ability,  sales  ability, 
empathy,  creativity  and  resourceful¬ 
ness;  believes  in  sales  training  and 
communicating  up  and  down.  Ready 
for  a  change?  Area  5.  Send  resume 
and  letter  to  Box  573,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Medium-size  award-winning  Northern 
New  Jersey  daily  has  top-spot  opening 
for  a  take-charge  inside/outside  sales 
manager.  Must  have  disciplined  knowl¬ 
edge  and  judgment  of  all  phases  of 
classified  linage  and  revenue  develop¬ 
ment.  Strong  voluntary  operation  re¬ 
quires  this  position  be  filled  by  an  as¬ 
sertive  promotion-minded  sales  moti¬ 
vator-trainer  for  excellerate<l  depart¬ 
mental  performance.  A  great  opportun¬ 
ity  and  staff  await  the  right  leader. 
Salary  open,  excellent  company  liene- 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  563,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING-ROOM  FOREMAN 
If  you  are  interested  in  getting  out  of 
the  ice  and  snow  and  would  like  to 
move  to  Southern  Mississippi,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  a 
letter-press  operation.  five-<lay  week 
and  average  about  18  pages  a  day. 
We  have  generous  hospitalization  and 
retirement  pensions.  This  is  an  ITU 
shop  and  foreman  must  know  union 
rules  and  regulations.  Position  open 
now.  Reply  Box  466,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY  needs  a  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  familiar  with 
cold  type  and  computer  operations. 
Send  resume  of  qualifications,  exiieri- 
ence,  and  background  to  Box  508,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

display'adverti^^ 

VERMONT — Ehepanding  daily  and  af¬ 
filiated  weeklies  need  promotion-minded 
advertising  director.  White  Box  548, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hoppers  please  don’t  apply!  Write 
Mr.  Signer,  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  688-8508. 

WE  WILL  PAY  TOP  SALARY  for 
Advertising  Director  whose  experience, 
achievements  and  capabilities  convince 
us  of  being  best  person  to  lead  our 
department.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  fascinating  city  in  a  wonder¬ 
land  where  air  is  clear,  sky  is  blue, 
winters  are  white  and  summers  are 
delightful,  too.  Write  Bob  Atwood, 
Publisher.  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times, 
Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99510. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

We  have  immediate  openings  for  aK- 
gressive  and  energetic  advertising 
salesmen  in  our  classifie<l  and  display 
advertising  departments.  If  you  have 
top  qualifications  and  are  looking  for 
a  friendly  and  interesting  place  to 
work  and  want  to  share  in  our  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  pension  plan,  apply 
by  sending  complete  resume  to: 
Publisher.  Fall  River  Herald  News 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

We  are  presently  involved  in  labor 
difficulties. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  head  up 
department  on  five-day  afternoon  daily. 
Top-<lrawer  future  for  person  goo<l  on 
layout,  planning  and  sales.  Write  fully 
to  Henry  Harris.  Dailv  Times  Leader. 
West  Point,  Miss.  .39773. 

EIGHT  PAPER  SUBURBAN  CHAIN. 
Michigan’s  second  market.  Need  live- 
wire  to  spark  sales  volume.  Manage¬ 
ment  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Write  or  phone:  Ann  Frahm.  Almanac 
Newsnaners,  4005  Ch’cago  Dr..  S.W., 
Grandville.  Mich.  49418.  (616)  .534- 

7636. 


EDITORIAL 

COUNTY  EDITOR 
Southern  California  morning 
newspaper  with  four  zone  edi¬ 
tions  needs  assistant  county 
editor;  editing,  makeup,  direc¬ 
tion  of  bureau  personnel.  Must 
have  suitable  experience,  be 
able  to  work  fast  and  accu¬ 
rately  under  pressure.  Send  full 
details  first  letter.  Norman  A. 
Cherniss,  Executive  Editor, 
Press-Enterprise,  Box  792, 
Riverside,  Calif.  92502. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  wante<I  by  6- 
<lay  daily.  Must  be  willing  to  work, 
learn.  Will  consider  recent  J-Grad. 
Send  information,  salary  requirements 
to  E<litor.  Daily  Press,  Artesia,  N.M. 
88210. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY :  News¬ 
man  with  foreign  language  and  knowl¬ 
edge  political  affairs  to  write  current 
events  reference  service.  Deadline  Data 
in  World  Affairs,  100  Northfield  St., 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830.  Ph:  (203) 
661-7800. 

EfXPERTENCED  REPORTER  to  fill  a 
key  si>ot  on  20.000  PM  offset  daily  in 
northern  California.  We  nee<l  a  pro 
with  speed,  accuracy,  versatility  and 
pride  to  joint  sharp  staff.  Good  salary, 
benefits.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Box  578,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
PROMOTION 


GROWING  18.000  OFFSET  PM  in 
pleasant  university  town  has  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  telegraph  editor. 
Must  be  fast,  accurate  and  able  to 
dummy  attractive  pages.  Mail  resume 
to  J.  Ray  Gaines,  Editor.  Daily  News, 
Bowling  Green.  Ky.  42101. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  daily.  Zone  9,  needs  a  city 
editor  to  provide  creative  spark  to  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage.  Must  be  good  at 
dealing  with  people,  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  the  l)est  writing  out  of  your  staff 
and  generally  able  to  provide  the 
strong  leadeiship  needed  in  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Reply :  Bo.x  523,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  23M  afternoon 
daily  in  booming  metro  county.  Zone  4. 
Knowledge  of  page  layouts ;  good  writ¬ 
ing  flair  for  some  in-depth  work ; 
ability  to  suiiervise  and  direct  profes¬ 
sional  news  gathering  staff.  Strong  on 
e<Iiting,  head  writing.  Excellent  salary, 
fringes.  Box  506,  Alitor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  40,000  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area  daily.  Stress  on  local 
coverage,  reader-involvement  and  hu¬ 
man  interest.  Send  resume  to  The 
Daily  Review,  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hay¬ 
ward.  Calif.  94544. 


DYNAMIC.  AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR 
needed  for  long  established,  suburban,  i 
Zone  1  offset  weekly.  We  need  some-  j 
one  with  proven  talent  who  will  adopt  • 
this  high-income  community  and  give 
us  some  real  dedication  to  journalism 
and  public  service.  Great  hunting  and 
fishing — at  town  hall — but  you’ve  got 
to  have  guts,  the  ability  to  dig  a  little 
and  write  a  lot.  You’ll  supervise  a  full 
time  assistant  and  two  part  time  peo¬ 
ple.  You’ll  have  a  free  hand,  but  you’ll 
have  to  produce.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history.  Top  pay  for  right  i)erson. 
Box  535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 
PROFESSIONAL 

Imagri  native,  creative  copy  editor 
needeil  to  round  out  the  professional 
news  staff  of  a  41,000  Midwest  PM 
<laily.  Must  be  accustomed  to  a  fast 
track  and  l)e  a  jrood  match  for  a  tal¬ 
ented  and  ajfpressive  news  team. 
Minimum  of  2  years  desk  experience 
required.  Degree  preferre<l.  Future 
promotability  a  must.  Salary  to  $235 
I)er  week.  Send  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  532,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
If  you  have  solid  background  in  re¬ 
porting  and  some  desk  ext)erience;  if 
you  w’rite  well  and  can  teach  others  to 
do  so ;  if  you  have  the  imagination  and 
drive  to  make  a  good  community  news¬ 
paper  better,  perhaps  you  are  the  per¬ 
son  a  25,000  offset  daily  in  Zone  2 
wants  to  head  its  news  department. 
Box  560,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  with  Iwat- 
ing,  camping,  hunting,  etc.  l>ackground 
for  Northwest  suburban  weekly/month-  | 
ly  papers.  Resume,  samples  and  sal-  ' 
ary  needs  to:  Editor,  Dept.  W,  P.O. 
Box  9,  Palatine,  Ill.  60067. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  10,000  circulation  daily. 
Seek  experienced  person  with  competi¬ 
tive  background.  Must  be  imaginative, 
aggressive,  strong  on  local,  sports, 
women’s  news.  Outstanding  organiza¬ 
tion.  Good  salary  and  l)enefits.  In  com¬ 
plete  confidence,  write  Box  574,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  for 
medium-size  Western  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Send  complete  resume  wHh  clips 
and  salary  range  to  Box  570,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Progressive  evening  daily 
in  exciting  news  area  nee<ls  experi- 
ence<l  copy  reader  to  join  busy  night 
desk.  Plenty  of  opportunity  to  show 
what  you  can  do  with  creative  layout 
talent.  Vacancy  ex’sts  now.  Write  or 
call  collect:  Joseph  Fontana.  The 
Home  News.  New  Brunswick.  N.J. 
08903.  Ph:  (201)  545-4000. 


NEW^S  EDITOR  for  small  daily.  Pav 
good.  Someone  located  in  Ohio  or  ad¬ 
joining  state.  G.  W.  McCoy.  Daily 
News,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio  45895. 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER— In  sunny  Tuc¬ 
son,  The  Daily  Citizen,  a  moderately 
conservative  afternoon  new’spaper  of 
62,000  circulation,  is  looking  for  a 
No.  3  w’riter  for  its  editorial  writing 
team.  Contact  CJeorge  McLeod,  Edi¬ 
torial  Page  Editor,  P.O.  Box  5027, 
Tucson,  Ariz.  85703. 

NO  SPECIALIST 

We  prefer  some  exi)erience,  but  if  you 
have  strong  background  in  English, 
we’ll  train.  We  need  one  |)erson  now 
for  <Uversified  work  in  newsrcwm, 
esi)et*ially  desk.  May  l>e  openings  soon 
for  second  such  jjerson  and  third  with 
six)rts  lient.  State  salary  expecteil. 
Type  reply  on  one  page,  include  phone. 
30M  evening.  Zone  2.  Uncrowded  rec¬ 
reational,  cultural  area.  Comi>atible 
staff.  Box  602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  Community  minde<l.  ex|>eri- 
enced,  for  small  Zone  1  daily  that’s 
area  news  oriented.  Work  with  Man¬ 
aging  E<litor.  Send  complete  resume, 
salary  range  exi>ecte<l.  with  representa¬ 
tive  tearsheots  of  your  own  local  e<li- 
torials.  Box  604,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

NEW  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  seeks 
copy  writer  editor  to  juit  raw  material 
into  final  form.  Comi)ensation  .'iOS  of 
sales  procee<ls.  Resume  to  Box  594, 
Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  AN  AGGRESSIVE  and 
creative  editor  for  our  over  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  morning  Mid-west  capital  city 
newspai>€r.  We  are  in  a  growing  mar¬ 
ket  that  requires  new  talent  to  realize 
our  full  potential.  The  i>erson  we  are 
looking  for  may  l>e  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  city  editor  or  news  eilitor  on  a 
comparable  or  larger  size  newspaper  - 
and  must  be  comfortable  with  a  con- 
serv’ative  t>olitical  philosophy  while 
dedicated  to  unbiased,  accurate  and 
balanced  news  coverage. 

Salary  commensurate  with  background 
I  an<l  experience.  Excellent  l>enefits.  Re¬ 
plies  w’ill  l>e  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  586,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Experienced,  eager  i>erson 
to  manage  reporters  in  two  fast  grow¬ 
ing  upstate  New  York  area  counties, 
GckxI  salary,  l>enefits.  Write  George 
Northridge,  Editor,  The  Geneva  Times, 
Geneva,  N.Y. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 

We  have  immediate  oi)€nings  for  in¬ 
vestigative  reporters,  phot^)graphers. 
copy  e<litor8.  women’s  editor,  assistant 
sports  e<litor.  wire  e<litor  and  women’s 
news  s|)ecialist.  If  you  have  top  quali¬ 
fications  and  are  looking  for  a  friendly 
and  interesting  place  to  work  and  want 
to  share  in  our  excellent  benefits  and 
pension  plan,  apply  by  sending  com¬ 
plete  resume  to : 

Publisher.  Fall  River  Herald  News 
Fall  River.  Mass. 

We  are  presently  involved  in  lalior 
difficulties. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITERS  /  AGENCIES,  worldwide, 
pixxlucing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  Contact  Anartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelos,  Mexico. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PERSON  TO  HEAD  4-man  photo  de¬ 
partment  and  lab  for  major  manufac¬ 
turer  in  recreation  field.  Must  I>e  ex¬ 
perienced  in  action  and  studio  shoot¬ 
ing  (B&W  and  color),  creative,  work 
organizer  and  able  to  maintain  depart¬ 
ment  enthusiasm.  News  background 
helpful.  Zone  5.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  reouirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
557,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

PERSON  WANTED  Experienced  on 
Goss  Community.  Zone  2.  Salary  open. 
Box  .505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  PRESSMAN  with  or  without 
foreman  experience  who  can  handle 
small  crew  to  run  and  keep  ma'n- 
taine<l  a  letterpress  w'th  a  qualify 
minde<1  publisher.  Rapidly  (trowinK 
company  with  troo<I  future  for  ner- 
manent  minded  person.  Box  547,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  FOREMAN— If  you  are  look- 
int;  for  a  long-term  opportunity  in 
leautiful  country  (Zone  9)  a  modern, 
progressive  comi>any  has  an  opening 
for  a  press  foreman  on  a  6-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  press  with  color  deck.  You 
must  l>e  knowle<lgeable  in  all  phases 
of  the  Urbanite  and  plate  making: 
able  to  suiervise  press  personnel  and 
work  closely  with  other  departments. 
Please  write  full  particulars  in  first 
letter,  including  references.  Open  shop. 
Write  Box  533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  exiwrienced 
in  UNI-TUBE,  wanted  for  20.000  cir¬ 
culation  7-day  morning  operation  in 
Zone  6.  Open  shop.  Write,  including 
resume  and  salary  re<iuirements,  to  Box 
566.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROnVCTlON 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Northwest  metropolitan  daily  seeks  an 
experienced  manager  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord  in  all  phases  of  production  man¬ 
agement.  particularly  in  cold  type — 
computerized  composition  processes. 
Must  be  able  to  effectively  communi¬ 
cate  with  both  mechanical  personnel 
and  top  m.anagement. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  desired 
to  Box  468.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PROFIT  MINDED  working  foreman, 
7-lfl  years  experience,  needed  by  Illi¬ 
nois  publisher,  18,000  circulation,  skilled 
all  phases  cold  tyi>e  printing.  Super¬ 
vise  conversion,  then  do  your  thing. 
Good  salary.  l)enefits.  Tell  us  your 
goals,  needs,  including  references.  Box 
571,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  for  sub- 
urlwin  5,000  circulation  offset  daily,  in 
Zone  2.  Box  536.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  2  sales  promotion  company 
needs  4  lioy  crew  siiecialists  imme¬ 
diately  for  major  account.  All  replies 
confidentially  answered.  Box  581,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

AS.S1.STANT  DIRECTOR  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  Large  Mi<lwestern  Uni- 
ve!*sity.  Res|M)nsible  for  supervision  of 
staff  in  all  facets  of  public  relations. 
Must  tM>ssess  journalistic,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  managerial  skills  and  experi- 
enct‘.  Box  589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  university  magazine  at 
major  university  in  Washington.  D.C. 

I  Re<iuires  degree  in  Journalism  or  Eng- 
I  lish.  with  at  least  2  years  experience 
j  in  feature  writing,  etliting  and  layout. 

Applicant  must  be  excellent  writer  an<l 
I  lie  responsible  for  tbe  magazine’s  i)ro- 
I  duction  in  all  phases.  Send  salary  re- 
{)uirenients  to  Box  582,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALES 

PRINTING,  WEB 

Large  Metro  web  offset  company  with 
complete  art  and  type  facilities  si>ecial- 
izing  in  chain  store  tabloids,  news¬ 
papers.  booklets,  etc.  seeks  aggressive 
individual  with  contacts  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  Salary  -t-  commission  4-  unlimited 
l>otenti.al.  Call  (212)  629-2900. 


;  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTO  SERVICE 
’  (providing  black  and  white  and  color 
illustrations)  se<>ks  sales  reiiresenta- 
I  tion  by  those  calling  on  publishers. 
*  Write  Box  580,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Positions  Wanted . . . 


ACADEMIC 

PUBLIC  /  SPORTS  INFORMATION 
Director.  Have  MA,  can  teach  journal¬ 
ism  or  history.  Experience  on  daily 
and  in  teaching.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  475.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MA  IN  JOURNALI.SM  candidate  seeks 
college  public  information  or  teaching. 
Exjierience  in  Army  public  informa¬ 
tion.  college  newspaiiers,  teaching. 
Resume,  clips,  photos.  Box  551,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
A  wealth  of  experience  to  offer  any 
medium  size  newspaper.  Innovative  or¬ 
ganizer.  Natural  leader  with  personal 
sales  ability.  Outstanding  record  of 
revenue  increases.  Resume.  Box  484, 
BMitor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  me<lium 
sized  <laily  seeks  challenging  and  re- 
wanling  iH)sition.  Graduate  engineer 
with  bn»ad  exiierienee.  proven  abilities 
and  economy  minded.  In  NYC  for 
ANPA  week.  Box  601,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

^CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER- -.50  years 
exi>erience  --  Promotion,  development. 
an4]  circulation  builder.  Ambitious  and 
willing  to  work.  Available  now.  Box 
583,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST,  Zones  1 
and  2.  Excellent  references.  Box  511, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


DRIVING  managing  editor,  early  30’s, 
record  of  recruiting,  building  prize 
winning  staff,  seeks  publisher  who 
nee<ls  e<litorial  department  vastly  im¬ 
proved.  Resume,  top  references.  Box 
564,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MARKETING 
—  PUBLISHING  - 
Executive  seeks  new  association  with 
growing  organization  where  his  capa¬ 
bilities  can  be  applied  to  problems 
similar  to  those  8oIve<l  while  serving 
l>oth  large  and  small  newspai>er  firms 
in  a  wide  range  of  responsibilities. 
Available  for  interview  during  ANPA. 
Box  599.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  NEED  HELP? 
Production  costs  too  high?  Hot-cold 
conversion  problems?  People  problems? 
Need  new  proce<lures,  training,  super¬ 
visory  development?  Hire  experienced 
newspaper  executive  who  gets  things 
done.  All  areas  experience  Business  Of¬ 
fice.  Reasonable.  3  months  minimum. 
Mets,  non-mets,  large  weekly  or  com¬ 
mercial  operations.  Go  anywhere.  Top 
references.  Phone  (201)  224-7065. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT.  50 
years  experience  every  phase  circula¬ 
tion  work.  References  to  my  ability  to 
get  your  job  done  to  your  satisfaction. 
Box  515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'^'^'Tomposus!^^ 

1130  OPERATOR,  programmer.  Suiier- 
visor  hot  and  cold  type  operation.  De¬ 
sire  position  with  future.  Union.  Box 
454.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  Retail 
Manager.  General  Ad  Manager,  ex- 
perience<l  also  in  Classifie*!.  Have  led 
and  traine<l  salesmen  in  all  types  of 
presentations.  I  desire  a  responsible 
position  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Zone 
3  or  4.  If  you  need  help  call:  William 
G.  Bryant.  (914)  RO  1-0.561  after  5. 
(3an  meet  you  at  ANPA  Convention. 

ADMINISTRA’nVE  AND  SALES 
background  in  retail,  national,  class!- 
fied,  plus  special  sections — 17  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  metro  dailies — want  to  re¬ 
locate  in  Zone  6  or  4  on  Gulf  Coast. 
Age  37.  Write  Box  481,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

EMPLOYED  AD  MANAGER  with 
larjje  weekly  seeks  more  challenge  and 
responsibility  with  small  city  daily. 
Printing  management  graduate.  Zone 
a.  Bo.x  590,  Ixlitor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNER  seeks  iiosition  as 
advertising  manager  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Promotion  oriented  and  creative. 
BJ  degree.  Box  577,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  top  flight  week- 
ly  trade  paper,  seeks  editor’s  position. 
E^perienc^  in  independent  editorial 
approach,  lively  makeup,  all  phases  of 
editorial  and  production.  Able  to  deal 
With  top  execs  and  clerks.  Currently 
employed  14  years  same  Arm.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Zones  1,  2.  Box  470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLACED  BY 
DISCONTINUED  EDITION 

When  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
stopped  publication  of  its  afternoon 
edition,  15  well-qualifleil  but  low-sen¬ 
iority  news  staffers  were  "dismissed” 
and  now  seek  work  as  reporters, 
photographers,  editors,  sports  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  and  women’s  section 
denizens.  Both  men  and  women,  most 
are  under  30,  have  top  references,  will 
relocate  and  are  available  for  work 
now.  Experience  varies  from  six 
months  to  more  than  20  years,  each 
having  a  BA,  BS,  MA  or  equivalent, 
and  a  sound  work  record. 

If  you  think  the  person  you’re  looking 
for  is  here  or  want  more  information 
including  individual  resumes,  refer¬ 
ences,  clips,  etc.,  write  P.O.  Box  932, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  61102,  or  phone  Dean 
Bottorff,  (712)  239-4638. 


ATTENTION  SPORTS  EDITORS 
I  can  produce  better  copy  than  I  now 
read  on  the  sports  pages  of  many 
metro  dailies.  Looking  for  the  right 
opportunity  to  show  it.  Box  483,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARMY  VET,  BSJ,  MA,  seeks  start  on 
newspaper  or  magazine  as  reporter/ 
photographer.  Write  Daniel  Amon, 
7875  Ridge  Rd.,  Parma,  Ohio  44129. 


ASPIRING  EDITOR  —  Copy/layout: 
30 :  went  off  on  wrong  track;  wants 
to  return  to  professional  journalism;  3 
years  exiierience;  a  bit  rusty,  but  eager 
to  liegin  anew.  Anywhere.  Sam  Bianco, 
173  W.  88th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10024. 


SPORTSWRITEfft.  24.  M.A.  in  Journal¬ 
ism;  background,  exiierience  in  all 
sports;  will  send  resume,  clippings; 
any  area.  Box  528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  JOURNALIST  with  advertis¬ 
ing/editorial/photography  experience  on 
national  trade  paper  wants  out  of  Fun 
City.  Any  position  or  location  welcome. 
Prefer  to  invest  time  and  finances  in 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Box  575,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE — Mature,  capable  E<litor 
or  Publisher.  Producer  of  prize  win¬ 
ning  weeklies.  Excellent  writer  in  all 
ilepartments.  Reliable,  trustworthy  and 
not  allergic  to  hard  work.  Reason  for 
;ul  —  ixilitical-business  semi-weekly 
which  I  published  was  sold  recently. 
Can  interview  at  your  convenience. 
Wm.  V.  Mason,  7858  Whispering 
Palms  Dr.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95823. 
Ph:  (916)  422-4786. 


LO-OKING  FOR  A  MATURE  MAN 
with  journalistic  training  and  wide 
experience  in  working  with  people  to 
help  you  in  reixirting  and  eiliting? 
I  may  lie  the  person  you  want.  Former 
editor  of  a  32-page  annual  magazine. 
MA  in  Journalism  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  1971.  My  articles  have  lieen 
accepte<I  by  8  national  magazines  and 
by  RNS.  Some  reporting  and  photog¬ 
raphy  experience.  Desire  permanent 
position  on  a  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Salary  flexible. 
Excellent  references.  Available  June 
15.  Edward  H.  Beck,  Box  116,  Helena. 
Ohio  43435. 


_ EDITORIAL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  1972 
journalism  graduate.  Female.  Desires 
newspaper  or  magazine  reporting  or 
writing  position.  General  part-time 
practical  exiierience  town  newspaper. 
Primary  interest  women  and  home  sec¬ 
tions.  Resume  on  request.  Box  516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  WRITER  open¬ 
ing  sought  by  experienced  newsman- 
magazine  writer  with  MPS  degree. 
Hard-hitting  investigative  work  de¬ 
sired.  Box  539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  ex-U.S.  Coast  Guard 
officer,  B.A.  from  Princeton,  wishes  to 
learn  newspaiier  craft  from  bottom  to 
top.  preferably  on  small  town  paper. 
Box  537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— East  Coast,  10  years 
PR;  15  years  newspaiier.  Box  350,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  TYPEWRITER— WILL  TRAVEL 
Young  city  editor  seeks  job  in  the 
majors  as  reporter  or  editorial  writer. 
Prize  winner.  Box  538,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  in  No.  1 
market  at  22,  then  drafted.  Service 
completed,  looking  for  challenging  ad¬ 
ministrative-editorial  post.  Smne  offset 
and  cold  type,  photography,  PBK,  plus 
wide  experience  over  7  years.  Send  for 
resume,  dailies  only,  highly  demanding 
jobs  only.  Now  employe^l,  seeking  room 
to  grow.  Box  534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNABASHEDLY  CONSERVATIVE 
Account  Exec  with  major  agency  seeks 
liermanent  growth  position  offering  op¬ 
portunity  to  challenge  increasing  lib¬ 
eral  influences.  Exiierienced  versatile 
(PR/advertising)  award  winner  un¬ 
afraid  of  hard  work,  long  hours.  36- 
year-old  family  man  will  consider  or¬ 
ganization,  corporation  or  media.  Box 
544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  OBERLIN  GRAD  seeking  re¬ 
porting  job;  Experience*!  feature, 
news  and  sports  writer;  3  years  full¬ 
time  exiierience ;  Won  state  and  na¬ 
tional  awards;  Resume  and  samples 
available.  Box  546,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


FORMER  METRO  city  editor,  medium- 
daily  managing  editor,  now  with  na¬ 
tional  news  magazine,  wants  to  quit 
big  journalism  and  big  cities.  Seeking 
publisher  or  e<litor  ixist  on  smaller 
daily  that  wants  to  get  better  or  main¬ 
tain  high  standards.  Midwest  pre¬ 
ferred,  with  particular  goal  a  town 
that  will  improve  quality  of  life  for 
outdoor-mind^  family.  Age  45.  crea¬ 
tive,  a  leader.  Box  562,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  30. 
knows  local  government  and  can  tell 
what  it  does  and  why  it  does  it — in 
clean,  concise  language.  Widely  re¬ 
spected  by  both  editorial  bosses  and 
news  sources.  Now  on  urban  affairs 
beat  for  medium  daily,  but  fears  "pro¬ 
motion”  to  desk  job  soon.  Wants  to 
keep  writing ;  will  relocate.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  588,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  — J-Grad.  cur¬ 
rently  weekly  Zone  1  editor,  6  years 
with  weeklies.  Seeks  photographer  and/ 
or  reiiorter  job  on  daily.  Prefer  Zone 
1  but  can  relocate.  Box  585,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  SPORTS  WRITER -- 15 
years  experience,  seeks  sports  spot  cov¬ 
ering  big  league  baseball  and/or  major 
college  sports.  Articles  in  national  pub¬ 
lications.  College  grad,  married,  41. 
Box  584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  COMPETE'NT  WOMAN.  26. 
seeks  reporting  job  in  metropolitan 
area,  preferably  New  York.  Four  years 
reporting  and  editing  experience  on 
daily.  BA-English.  Box  540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED !  Managing  editor, 
holder  of  top  awards,  seeks  to  return 
to  newspaper  field.  Now  heading  mag¬ 
azine-public  relations  effort  but  utterly 
stymied.  Top  references  and  drive. 
Box  591,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


WEEKLY,  SMALL  DAILY  editor,  city 
or  managing  editor,  manager.  Mature, 
dependable.  long-experienced  writer, 
editor,  manager.  Creative,  resourceful, 
welcomes  responsibility.  Mixes  well, 
community-minded.  Will  be  at  ANPA 
convention.  Box  556,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEEDEID  NOW :  Job  for  experienced 
reporter/editor.  26,  will  consider  any¬ 
thing.  Aggressive  reporter,  imagina¬ 
tive  editor.  J-Grad.  Awards.  Box  568, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  26,  ex-Peace  Ck>rps  volun¬ 
teer,  veteran.  BS  Journalism,  MSJ 
Northwestern,  with  varied  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  solid  reporting  on  any 
size  daily.  Zone  5  or  6.  Lawn  R.  Grif¬ 
fiths.  902  Washington,  Evanston.  III. 
60202. 


EXPERIENCED  WIRE  SERVICE 
writer-editor  seeks  spot  on  daily  or 
weekly  in  medium  size  mountain  or 
sea  coast  town.  Box  592,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HUNGRY  J-Grad,  26,  seeks  chance  to 
show  ability  in  sports  or  copy  desk 
role.  Michigan  State,  academic  honors. 
Box  471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ FREE  lance 

JAPAN — Medill  grad  (MSJ).  excellent 
photographer,  speaks  Japanese,  broad 
knowledge  of  the  country,  its  people, 
its  problems.  Seeks  assignments.  Box 
562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE  NEWSWRITER  traveling  Is¬ 
rael,  Greece.  Ireland.  Europe  from  May 
will  contract  features  on  politics, 
travel,  people.  Box  555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DRIVING  TO  THAILAND  via  Mid¬ 
east:  Reporter/photographer.  13  years 
experience  U.S.  and  abroad,  on  4- 
month  summer  leave  from  California 
metro.  Flexible,  leisurely  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Afganistan,  Pakistan.  India, 
Nepal,  Bangladesh,  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaysia.  Assignments  wanted:  any 
subject,  any  length.  Box  550,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  in¬ 
vestigative  journalist,  seasoned  profes¬ 
sional,  seeks  part-time  writing  and/or 
editing  in  Baltimore-Washington  area. 
Box  474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND:  Direct  cover¬ 
age  by  American  journalist  with  solid 
European  experience.  For  features,  in¬ 
terviews,  photos,  contact:  Michael  von 
Haag.  231  Tottenham  Court  Rd.,  T.,on- 
don  Wl,  GB. 


FREE  LANCE 


CREATIVE  EMPLOYED  FEATURE 
writer/ reporter  in  metro  New  York 
seeks  assignments.  Covers  all  subjects. 
Box  367,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALISTIC 
POSITION  WANTED 

Recent  university  graduate,  BA  Eng¬ 
lish,  minor  in  Photojournalism,  male, 
23,  single,  any  location.  Portfolio 
available.  Eld  Malcik,  Box  615,  Rose¬ 
bud.  Texas  76570.  (817)  583-7951. 


PRODUCTION 

MAY  PRINTING  MANAGEMENT 
grad,  production  experience,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  job  in  field.  Prefer  Midwest. 
Contact  John  Barnhouse,  1713  Hendrix, 
Irving,  "Texas  75061. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  hot  and 
cold  type,  conversions,  union  contracts. 
Medium  sized  or  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


TOP  PRODXTCING  firing  line  Sales 
Promotion  Manager  wants  a  piece  of 
the  big  action.  If  he  doesn’t  hang  up 
the  record  his  services  will  be  free. 
Be  prepared  to  pay.  Box  649,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

LET  ME  HANDLE  your  publications, 
releases,  other  PR  projects ;  17  years 
experience  college,  welfare,  military 
PR:  industry  sales  promotion,  writing 
and  editing;  MS  Journalism.  Box  603, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERALIST.  25  years  in  Journalism 
(dailies,  weeklies,  trades,  PR,  free¬ 
lance)  nee<ls  new  challenge,  better  op¬ 
portunities  generally.  Now  on  me<lium 
size  daily  but  wants  change  to  PR 
type  job  or  something  in  magazine 
field.  whether  industrial,  business, 
trade  or  general.  Good  feature  writer 
but  samples  will  reflect  full  spectrum 
of  writing,  editing,  reporting  skills. 
Native  Chicagoan,  preferring  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Midwest  or  East.  Write  Box 
587,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SUMMER /INTERNSHIPS 

NEEID  2-YEAR  J-program  grads,  stu¬ 
dents  for  summer?  Ekill  time?  Write 
Henry  Roepken,  J-Coordinator,  Harper 
College.  Roselle  &  Algonquin,  Pala¬ 
tine.  Ill.  60067. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown  Newark(N.J)New9 

returns,  but  it 


Newspapers — 60  years 

Sixty  years  ago,  on  April  6,  1912,  an 
editorial  in  E&P  and  a  story  in  the  same 
issue  noted  that  the  late  James  Wright 
Brown  acquired  controlling  interest  in  the 
publication  fi-om  J.  B.  Shale  on  April  1. 

Of  interest  is  an  editorial  by  an  un¬ 
named  author  in  that  same  issue  titled 
“Newspaper  Character.”  It  reads  as  if  it 
could  have  been  written  by  the  new  o^^^l- 
er.  With  a  few  minor  changes  it  could 
have  been  written  today  about  attacks 
being  made  on  the  integrity  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  we  reproduce  it  as  follows  with 
the  observation  that  a  good  press  is  not 
trying  to  win  a  popularity  contest  but  to 
serve  its  readers  the  best  way  it  can : 

♦  ♦  * 

The  constant  attacks  that  are  being 
made  upon  the  newspapers  would  give  a 
newly-arrived  foreigner  the  impiession 
that  the  press  of  the  counti*y  was  about  as 
morally  corrupt,  unreliable,  irresponsible 
and  wholly  reprehensible  as  could  be 
imagined.  If  one-half  of  the  statements 
made  concerning  newspapers  w'ere  true 
their  editors  ought  to  he  in  jail  and  their 
property  confiscated  by  the  State. 

But  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  press  know  that  these  attacks  are 
rarely  based  on  facts.  When  things  are 
not  coming  his  way  Roosevelt  jumps  on 
the  newspapers  that  tell  the  truth  about 
him.  When  a  clergyman  finds  the  local 
newspaper  paying  little  attention  to  him 
he  preaches  a  red-hot  sermon  against  the 
press. 

Whenever  an  editor  or  reporter  puts 
the  quietus  on  the  swindler’s  little  game, 
shows  up  the  rascalities  of  faithless  and 
incompetent  office  holders,  punctures  the 
false  pretenses  of  the  Peckshiffs  of  soci¬ 
ety,  or  does  anything  else  that  someone 
doesn’t  like,  those  affected  get  out  their 
little  hatchets  and  pi-oceed  to  whack  the 
newspapers  good  and  hard. 

If  journalists  paid  no  attention  to  these 
attacks  people  would  soon  stop  making 
them.  Therefore,  they  themselves  are 
largely  to  blame  for  the  prevailing  wide- 
spi-ead  misconceptions  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  their  own  business. 


matter  that  must  be  hurriedly  prepared 
each  day  under  their  direction. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  newspapers  that  will  sell  their 
columns  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  they 
are  few  in  nu»"ber  and  have  limited  circu¬ 
lations  and  Influence. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  are  thoi-oughly  honest  and  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  their  readers.  If 
it  were  not  so  our  well-organized  dem¬ 
ocracy  would  soon  become  an  anarchy  of 
the  worst  type,  business  would  become 
chaotic,  and  society  would  degenerate  into 
a  selfish  and  hopelessly  immoral  condi¬ 
tion. 

• 

Oliver  Pilat  heads 
Society  of  Silurians 

Oliver  Pilat,  former  Neiv  York  Post  re¬ 
porter,  author  and  former  assistant  to 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians  at  a 
meeting  (April  13)  of  the  organization  of 
past  and  present  newspapermen  and 
women.  Pilat  succeeds  Kalman  Seigel,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Netv 
York  Times. 

Newly-elected  officers  will  be  in.stalled 
at  the  awards  dinner  of  the  Silurians 
April  17  at  the  Americana  Hotel. 

Other  officers  are:  Dudley  B.  Martin, 
vicepresident;  Charles  G.  Hagedorn,  vice- 
president;  Charles  B.  Crisman,  treasurer; 
Charles  Speaks,  secretary,  and  Victor 
House,  counsel. 

• 

Daily  firm  sells  weekly 

The  Sikeston  Publishing  Company  has 
dispo-sed  of  the  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Scott  County  Demoernt  located  in  Benton, 
Missouri.  The  paper  was  sold  to  Bob  Kiel- 
hofner  and  Karl  Von  Kessel  of  Chaffee, 
Missouri.  The  Sikeston  firm  publishes  the 
Daily  Standard. 


cuts  N.Y.  edition 

The  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News  re¬ 
sumed  publication  Monday  (April  10) 
with  a  press  run  of  267,000  copies  of  a 
40-page  edition.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
paper  had  published  since  May  26,  1971 
when  a  guild  strike  began. 

The  News  is  being  printed  at  the  plant 
of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  under  an 
agreement  reached  last  September  when 
the  News’  parent  company.  Media  Gener¬ 
al  Inc.  sold  all  major  physical  assets,  in¬ 
cluding  the  News  building,  and  the  News 
Sunday  edition  to  the  Star-Ledger,  a 
Newhouse  property. 

The  News  has  four  editions,  the  final 
coming  off  the  presses  at  3:45  p.m.  with 
late  stock  prices.  A  pre-strike  market 
closing  final  for  New  York  City  distribu¬ 
tion  was  abandoned. 

Ivan  J.  Netter,  advertising  manager, 
said  most  of  the  advertising  in  Monday’s 
edition  was  of  the  “hard  sell”  type,  not 
much  of  the  “welcome  back”  variety.  He 
said  he  was  satisfied  with  advertisers’ 
reactions  to  the  retuim  of  the  paper.  Tues¬ 
day’s  paper  had  26  pages  and  Wednes¬ 
day’s  30  pages.  There  were  six  pages  of 
classified  advertising. 

Frank  Sherman,  circulation  director, 
said  it  was  too  early  to  forecast  the  circu¬ 
lation  level.  About  3,000  carriers  are  de¬ 
livering  the  paper  to  homes  of  pre-strike 
.subscribei's  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
renew  subscriptions.  Circulation  will  set¬ 
tle  around  200,000,  Sherman  estimated. 

The  Media  General  report  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  noted  that  about  $5  million  of  the  $20 
million  received  in  the  Newhouse  transac¬ 
tion  was  reserved  for  startup  and  other 
costs  of  the  evening  paper. 

• 

O’Byrne  at  Newsday 

Carl  O’Byrne,  former  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  recently  suspended  Toronto 
Telegram,  has  been  named  as  Newsday’s 
Sunday  circulation  development  manager. 


Fair  and  open-minded  people  who  study 
the  newspapers  carefully  year  in  and  year 
out  know  that  while  the  press  is  far  from 
perfect,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  doing  its  level 
best  to  faithfully  discharge  its  duties  to 
the  public.  Inaccuracies  do  crop  into  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  ailicles  are 
sometimes  printed  that  should  have  been 
thrown  into  the  wastebasket,  and  reputa¬ 
tions  are  occasionally  besmirched  without 
cause.  But  instances  of  this  kind  are  un¬ 
usual,  and  no  one  regrets  their  appear¬ 
ance  more  than  the  editors  themselves. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
editors  must  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
repoi-ters’  work  in  gathering  the  news, 
and  upon  the  reliability  of  those  who 
make  statements  of  fact  to  them.  That 
they  are  deceived  now  and  then  is  not 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  many  pages  of 


Good  diplomacy  requires  an 
ambassador  who  commands  respect; 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  is 
THE  INFLUENTIAL  VOICE 
in  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 
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HTRODUONG  Hi  mHOHEX 
4^  WDE  OFFSET  PRESS 

PRICED  SO  LOW  EVERY  MIDDLE  SIZE 
NEWSPAPER  CAN  NOW  OPERATE 
4-PAGES  ACROSS 


Lithoflex  -An  exciting,  new  web 
offset  press -designed  and  compactly 
built  specifically  for  middle-size 
newspapers 

Lithoflex  -An  all-new  design  concept 
in  offset  press  flexibility,  facilitating  the 
conversion  to  the  photo  sensitive  system 
for  newspaper  production. 

Lithoflex  -  a  rugged  semi-cylindrical, 
web  offset  press  designed  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  newspaper 
production. 


1 

1 

E 

Lithoflex  -A  completely  new  definition 
in  double  width  offset  production  delivering 
the  press  capacities  you  require  - 
produces  up  to  1 6  broadsheet  pages 
Cup  to  32  tabloid  pages)  per  unit  in 
various  press  configurations  to  print  a 
maximum  96  page  broadsheet  product 
with  full  color  flexibility. 


Lithoflex  -May  be  substructure- 
mounted  with  reels  or  floor-mounted  for 
end-roll  feed.  Units  can  be  stacked.  Color 
cylinders  can  be  added  anytime.  In  every 
instance,  savings  in  space  and  running 
costs  are  substantial  -  and  this  press  is 
backed  by  the  incomparable  Wood-Hoe 
service  guarantee. 

Lithoflex  -The  press  to  grow  with,  is 
the  now  press  for  the  middle-size 
newspaper.  Isn't  now  the  time  to  get  all 
the  facts?  Talk  to  your  Wood-Hoe 
representative  or  call: 


WOOD -HOE 


688  South  2nd  Street,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  07061 
(201)756-5700 


rmi/iimi/ 


Announcing:  Tho  20th  Ernie  Pyie  Award 


For  the  20th  year,  The  Scrippe-Howard  Foundation  announces 
the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award— $1000  cash  and  a  medallion 
plaque  for  the  best  newspaper  writing  during  1972  most  nearly 
exeni^ifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  this  great 

Scripps-Howard  reporter  and  writer. 

Most  people  remember  Ernie  as  the 
famous  correspondent  of  World  W ar  II, 
who  was  killed  by  a  sniper’s  bullet  27 
years  ago  this  month  on  a  Pacific  isle. 
Many  have  probably  forgotten  that  he 
already  had  a  wide  following  as  a  pre- 
World  War  II  roving  columnist 
Scfipps-Howard. 

In  war  or  peace,  Ernie  had  no  peer  at 
portraying  the  individuals  of  the  great 
CLII^t  ATklNfON  American  mass— in  whimsy  or  pathos,  in 

§7  inner  exhilaration  or  despair.  Over  the  years, 

newspapermen  and  women  have  won  the  Pyle  Award  for 
civilian  as  well  as  war  reporting.  Last  year’s  winner  was 
Clettus  Atkinson,  human  interest  columnist  for  the 
Birmin^iam  Post-Herald. 

Entry  deadline  for  the  1972  competition  is 
Nov.  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  . 

be  nominal^  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper  or  ^  * 

newspaper  reader.  Nominations,  with  clippings 
of  the  candidate’s  work  published  during  1972  t  ^  , 

and  a  bioftaphical  sketch,  should  be  sent  to :  ^ 


Ml  hfll  Bwortal  Award 

ScHf^t-Howard 
Be  roiindatloii 


